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Spearmint tea: steep mint in water to desired strength. Sweeten with . 
'.honey. 



Peppermint ( Mentha piper ata) 


Peppermint grows in wet'^plaqgs, and is naturalized around springs .and 
streams. Jt has very strong-smelling dark green foliage and pale purple 
flowers. Peppermint tea is’ a remedy for colic, and is considered a sleep- 
inducing sedative. ' 
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Ethel Corn told us that people used to drink jt Jar dt- ych-stomaeh^he-- 
leaves and stems are gathered, boiling water is poured oyey them, and the tea 
is allowed to steep for a few minutes, .then strained and sweetened. Either 
spearmint or peppermint can be used in the following mint recipes. 

Mint with new peas: tear young mint leaves in pieces and cook with very 

young peas. 

Mint syrup: two cups sugar; one cup water; one tablespoon fresh or 
dried mint leaves chopped fine. Stir together and simmer .until sugar is 
completely dissolved. Cover and let stand one hour. Strain and use over 
fresh fruit or puddings. • 

‘ Mint-carrot salad: add chopped mint .leaves to carrot slaw or to fruit 
salad. 'jj- 

Mint jelly: do not boil "leaves, . but pour boiling water over them and let 
Steep. Strain, add sugar and pectin, and cook until it jells. - 

Mint vinegar: two cups tender mint leaves; one cup sugar; one quart 
cider vinegar. Let mint stand covered by sugar for five minutes. Bring 
vinegar to a boil. Add mint and sugar to vinegar and boil three minutes. 
Strain through cheesecloth and bottle. Let stand several weeks to ripen. 

Mint sauce: one bunch mint; ^4 tablespoon sugar; % cup vinegar. 
Chop mint very fine. Dissolve sugar in vinegar. Add mint and let stand 
one hour. Then .strain. 

Mint frosting: chop young mint leayes fine, mix with powdered sugar, 
soft butter, and drops of cream. . 

4 $ 

Blue-mountain tea ( Solidago odora ) (family Comp.ositae ) 

Blue^mountain tea, so-called because it grows in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, is really a goldenrod, but the only one that has fragrant, anise-scented 

.j ■ j. f 
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foliage. It is a slender plant with narrow, shining whole leaves, and a curv- 
• ing head of pale yellow-green flowers. The odor of the foliage is distinctive 
and it is impossible to mistake the licorice taste and odor for any other plant. 
It is common in open oak-pine woods, and along trails and roads. 

The leaves make a delicious tea, either hot or cold. Steep green or dry 
leaves in hot water until the tea is a pale golden color. Add sugar, honey, or 
lemon. 

Yarrow ( Achillea millefolium ) (family Compositae ) 

(woundwort, nosebleed weed, bloodwort*) . • 

Yarrow is a colonial;, plant, with finely cut gray-green foliage and heads 
of small white flowers. Both leaves and flowers are strong-smelling. Yarrow 
grows along roadsides and in old fields. It is a nati\fe of Europe naturalized 
and common in this country. 

Originally a “woundwort,” the bitter-tasting and aromatic yarrow was 
said to cure almost any internal or external human ill. Leaves placed on the 
brow would relieve headache, placed in one’s shoe they would help ease sore 
or blistered feet, and they were often used to bind up wounds. 

Leaves are brewed into a bracing, not unpleasant tea, good and warming 
in cold weather. Yarrow is also used as a flavoring or as a potherb. < 
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Yarrow tea: place dry or green leaves in a cup, gour hot water over 
them, steep only until color shows. Drink without sweetening. ’ 

Fried yarrpw: fry in butter until brown and serve, hot, sprinkled with 
sugar and the juice of an orange. . - ^ ‘ 

Yarrow salad: use very ypung leaves; mix. -sparingly with cress, sorrety 
or violet leaves. Add oil and vinegar, salt and-pepper. 

/ * 

..Chamomile ( Ant hemis no bills) (family Coinpositae) 

Chamomile is a low-growing annual, with finely cut, very pleasantly 
scented foliage, and topped by small white, daisylike flowers with bright 
gold centers. It is a native of Europe that persists around old gardens. 
Flower heads are gathered and make very pleasant-tasting tea. They should 

v :V 

be gathered at noon, when the spn is shining, for then the dried blooms will 
have the most flavor. i 1 

Chamomile tea: gently $|eep a teaspoon of leaves in hot water until 
it is a pale golden color. Add sugar, honey, syrup, or a dash of ginger. 

FLAVORINGS 1 * 

m 

^ r C D 

ft * ; 

Some wild plants are used mainly as accents, or seasoning, in. salads or 
with other potherbs. ■ 

Wood sorrel (Oxalis filipes, Oxalis corniculata) 

• (sour grass, shamrock) ■ ■ 

Wood sorrels are delicate small plants, with clover-like tri-divided leaves. 
They have small, bright yellow flowers. They are found in open woodlands, 
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on damp traik, and as a weed in gardens or cropland. The leaves have a 
deliciously tart taste, but must be used sparingly, for they contain oxalic 
acid. Sometimes they are called “sweet and sour” for the leaf . stems are 
sweet and the leaves themselves are sour. 

... Wood sorrel lemonade;^. boil leaves 15 minutes, cool, strain, add honey 
and lemons. 

Fish sauce: one cup of chopped leaves mixed with a spoonful of flour, 
melted margarine, and a tablespoon of vinegar. Spoon over fried fish, or: 
chop leaves into melted butter or margarine,, add salt and pepper, and use 
over fish. 

Wood sorrel cream sauce: two cups of finely chopped sorrel, water, 
sugar, salt, pepper, and one cup of sour cream. Cook and drain sorrel, 
add sour cream and seasonings. Mix well and use over other greens. 


Dill (Anethum graveolens) (family Umbelliferae) 

( dilly weed ) 

^ . < 

Dill is an annual which grows to four feet, with striped, hollow stems, 
and finely cut, very odorous leaves. Flowers appear in rather good-looking, 
large, flat, yellow-green umbels. Dill will naturalize as a garden weed,, and 
grow in waste places. 

The leaves are the main flavoring ingredient in dill pickles. Dill water 
was used for stomach troubles. It is also used to flavor vinegar, beans, and 
salads. The, .seeds are also edible and used as flavoring in salads and cooked 
vegetables. f - . >' ' 


•a 
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Fish sauce: chop dill fine, blend with melted butter, pour over fish, or: 
mix together % cup lbutter or margarine, half teaspoon salt, dash pep- 
per, half teaspoon dill weed (or seeds), one teaspoon parsley. Spread over 
fish and broil. 


Tansy ( Tanacetum vulgar e) (family Compositae ) 
(bitter buttons) 



Tansy is a tall herb, with dark green stems, and very strong-smelling, 
deeply cut leaves. The stalks are topped by a cluster of yellow button flowers. 
This EurcJjean plant has naturalized along roadsides and is found around 
old garden^. It was planted in orchards in the belief it would keep pests 
away from the fruit. Leaves were rubbed on new beehives to make the 
bees feel at home. People used to gather tansy to flavor puddings, omelets, 


saladsffnd cheeses, and special cakes called “tansies.” 
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NUTS 


There is a tremendous variety of nuts which grow on trees in the moun- 
tains. White and black walnuts, hickory nuts, and hazelnuts are usually 
eaten plain or used in baking. Chinquapins, beechnuts and wild chestnuts 
are sometimes eaten plain, but more often they are roasted or boiled in water 
for twenty to thirty minutes. Chestnuts are sometimes used in stuffing . for 
turkev. Any kind of nut can be stored for the winter. Take the hull off the 
nuts, except beechnuts, before storing. 

Black walnut (Juglans nigra) (famih: Juglandaceae),, 


Black walnuts are large trees up to 150 feet . high, iij- rich mountain coves 
or along streams. They have frequently been planted and m&rk old home- ^ 
sites long after the dwellings are gone. Walnut wood Has been prized for; 
gunstocks and fine furniture, and as a result walnut trees have beeii almost 
completely-eliminated in some areas. The bark is dark, often moss-covered; 
The black walnut has twigs with a fight pith and vebry large leaves with 
many leaflets. Twigs and foliage have a cha racteristi c odor. ^Phe flowers_'_ 
arc green catkins that appear with the new leaves. 

" Walnuts are round and dark with a hard four-cellqd'Tcernel, covered by 
a thick, greenish husk. The hulls yield a brownjdye. Nut meats are prized < y 
for candies, cakes, and cookies. 
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, \ Black walnut pudding: */ 2 pup finely chopped walnuts; one tablespoon 
butter; four teaspoons cornstarch; */ 2 cup milk; two egg yolks; three egg 
whites; J4 teaspoon salt; tiny bit of cream of tartar; .% cup granulated 
sugar; one teaspoon maple flavoring. Butter a baking dish. Mix all ingredi- 
ents except egg whites. Place in greased baking dish. Top with well-beaten 
egg whites. Bake at 350° about forty-five minutes. 

Walnut pickle: Gather the nuts when they can be easily pierced with a 
needle. Soak in brine one week. Remove and sun for a few hours. Soak in 
cold wat$r for twelve hours. Put in jars and pour over them boiling-hot 
vinegar, to which has been added one teaspbonful each of ginger, cloves, 

, mace, and pepper; two onions; a small quantity of horseradish; and two 
pods red pepper for each quart vinegar. Cover well. The pickles will be 
ready for use in a mpnth or more. 

' Butternut (Juglans cinerea) (family Juglandaceae) 

e> m . j ^ 

(white walnut^ oil nut) 

, The butternut is a rather uncommon tree, found in rich river bottoms 
* and vall eys i n the mountain, regions- a£ dower- akitudesf Yt is-a -medium-sized" 
tree with smooth gray branches and dark bark. -Green flowers- appear with 
the leaves, which have eleven to seventeen leaflets with sticky petioles. 
Nuts are oval in a very thick, sticky hull and, can be ground into flour or 
' oil, or can be pickled when green. They can be substituted for black walnuts 

■ -i n any recip os^allingrior such-nuts. — — 7 

Jake Waldroop says that butternuts “are mostly just to eat. .They’re 
sweet. You let them dry and crack them up and they’re good.” 
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Pecan (Cary a illinoensis) ' " , 

( king nut ) . ■ 1 


The pecan is not native to the mountain area, but often is found grow- 
ing around old homesites, and sometimes in woods’ edges where the nuts 
have been planted 'by squirrels or bluejays. It is a large tree, fifty to one 
hundred feet high, with brown bark. Leaves have ( seven to nine slightly 
downy leaflets. Flowers occur with the young leaves. The oval nuts have 
very thin husks and shells and very sweet kernels. 

Shagliark hickory (Carya ovata) ^ 


The shagbark is a tremendous tree found on mountain slopes and in rich 
coves. The shaggy bark separates in layers and is a distinctive feature of 
this hickory. Leaves are very large with eleven to seventeen leaflets. Nuts 
shells and are very sweet and edible. 

Shellbark hickory (Carya laciniosa) 


havjg ’thin 


Tfee shellbark is more commonly found in the Mississippi River Valley 
ot in the central heartlands. It is occasionally found in the mountains along 
streams. It has a flaky fcark and one- to two-foot leaves, with seven leaflets, 
are in a thick, bony shell. 


Mockernut ( Carya tomentosa) 
(white heart hickory) 


Mockernut is a common tree found in oak-pine woods and on chestnut- 
oak ridges. It is ajarge tree with ridged gray bark, and leaves with seven 
large, rather smooth leaflets. The. nuts are large, with thick shells and on 
individual trees vary in size and thickness of hulls and in edibility. 4 

V 

Pignut hickory (Carya glabra) , 

(sweet pignut) 

J •• \ 

The pignut hickory is small or medium-sized tree found in oak-pine 
woods in dry, light soil. It has ridged bark and smooth leaves with three to 
seven (usually five) leaflets. Nuts are small and slightly flattened in a thin 
hull. Nuts on individual trees vary greatly — some are acidd and bitter,; 
others sweet and edible. ■’ _____ 

Hickory, nuts have always been good eating worth the effort of getting 
them out of their shells. If a girl really liked a young man she would go 






\ 
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to the considerable trouble of making him . a hickory nut cake. Nuts were 
also used in candy and cookies. Hickbry bark was broken off and chewed 
by many as chewing gum, as with the bark of the sweet birch. * 

Jake Waldroop told" us, “That was the wild hog’s feed for all winter. 
The nuts fall offend the leaves fall on them, and they’ll lay there all win- 
ter. You takc-t-he scaly bark nut — n ow-you- can crack _them_i LyQu’y .e.^ot 


good sound, strong teeth. Why* • I’ve cracked many of ’em with- my teeth. 
They have the biggest kernel of any hickory nut. I’ve gotten bushels on the 


ridge right up there.”- 

Hickory nut cake: */ 2 cup butter; one cu p sug ar; three- egg whites, ) 
beaten stiff; half cup milk; 1/2 cups flour; cup chopped” hickory nuf 

meats; one teaspoon cream of tartar; ^ teaspoon soda. Preheat oven to 
g^o 0 . Cream buiter and sugar," add - milk and flour alternately. Add eggs 
and nuts, and beat until smooth. Then sprinkle in cream of tartar and the 
soda dissolved in one teaspoon milk. Beat and place in a greased and floured 
pan and bake forty-five inmutes. 

Nut brittle: spread hickory nut meats in a shallow pan. Melt. white or 
brown sugar in a saucepan ; pour over nuts quickly, shaking it all The time. 


Let set. Break into small pieces. . .. 

Hickory nut pie: Use one cup syrup; three eggs; cup chopped 
hickory nuts; ^ cup sugar;- J/4 pound butter; one teaspoon vanilla. Place 
hickory nuts in unbaked pie shell. Mix syrup, sugar, and eggs together well. 
Add melted butter and vanilla. Pour mixture over nuts. Place in 400° oven. 
Bake ten minutes (IMPORTANT!) and 'then reduce heat to 300° -and 
bake thirty minutes. (Pecans or walnuts may be used, instead.) >, 
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Hazelnut ( Corylus cornuta, Corylus americana ) (family C'orylaceae ) 
(beaked hazelnut, filberts) 

The American hazelnuts are shrubs found in thickets on hillsides and 
along streams. Both shrubs have soft brown bark. Male flowers appear as 
long catkins, called lamb’s tails, which form in late autumn, and lengthen 
into masses of yellow pollen in early spring. Both species' have - similar round- 
toothed leaves, but the American hazelnut has its nut in a ruffled husk, 
while the beaked hazelnut has a long, beaked nut covering. 



Besides being good to eat, especially roasted, .the nuts would be used to 
tell fortunes on Halloween. If you named the nuts for your sweethearts' and 
placed them on an open fire, the -nut that jumped, or cracked first rep- 
resented the lover who would come calling first. 

Nuts could Aground into meal to make filbert bread, or grated hazelnuts 
added to cake frostings. 

Toasted hazelnuts: heat j/ 2 ‘cup butter or margarine. Add one pound 
shelled nut^. Cook until the nuts are a deep brown, stirring often. Drain 
on a paperuowel. Sprinkle with salt. 

-* Hazelnut cookies:- one egg white; one tablespoon sugar; l /<x cup flour; one 
teaspoon baking ppwder^-one cup grated nuts. Mixpdrop irrsmall "spoonfuls 
on a greased tin. Bake in moderate oven. 

} . i 
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Sugared nut meats: *4 CU P vegetable oil; two cups powdered sugar; two 
teaspoons rum flavor; dash of cinnamon; dash of nutmeg; dash of ginger; 
1/2 cups shelled nuts. Cream oil, sugar, flavoring and spices. Spread nuts 
on cookie sheet, heat in moderate oven ten minutes. Turn hot nuts into 
the cream mixture and stir. Separate and spread on a cookie sheet to cool. 

Many recipes using nuts can be adapted for whatever species is available, 
or various kinds of nuts can be used in combinations. The recipe given 
below can be used for walnuts, hickory nuts, or hazelnuts. 

Nut brittle squares: butter the outside bottom pf an eight-inch-square 
pan, and spread evenly witlf t one cup finely chopped nuts. Set pan, nut side 
up, on a tray. Put one -cup sugar ,-ki skillet and heat, ( stirring until golden 
brown and syrupy, pour over nuts at once. When slightly cooled, remove 
in one piece to a board and cut into two-inch squares, t - 

. " Vi 

- i ■•••'• 

Beech (Fagus gran difolia) ( family Fagdceae ) ; V 


-Beech is a beautiful forest tree with smooth bark and graceful branches. 
It grows along streams and on rich bluffs and banks. Its leaves are shiny, 
very regularly veined, and turn s bright yellow in early autumn. The beech 
flowers.- in the early spring with the newly green leaves. The small, tri- 
angular, edible nuts are encased in a very prickly bur.TThe nuts are rich in 
protein,, calcium, and phosphorous, Roasted beechnuts'were -bnce ground 
and used as a coffee substitute. They were also ground for cooking oil, meal, 
or made into beechnut butter.- \ 
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Chestnut (Castanea dentata) (family Fagaceae) 


The American chestnut was once a dominant tree of the mountains be- 
fore the chestnut blight spread across the hills and devastated the chestnut 
forests. Jake Waldroop said, ‘Tve seen the time when you could go out on 
th^hill and pick up about three bushels a day. They was laying there by 
the thousands of bushels- — -hundreds of acres covered by chestnuts. Now we 
don't have any chestnuts. A blight hit up here and killed’em all. Some 
peopled think "that they'll come back again, but as for me, I don't know. I 
don't think they will. I'll find some (the trees) fevery once in a while as\. 
big as my leg and then there'll come a big brown spot on it and it'll di^T 
Sprout growths of. chestnuts still struggle for" existence on the hills. Oc- 
casionally a tree reaches a size large enough to bloom with showy! .white 
flower spikes, and bears a crop of rough husked nuts. The chestnut! is en- 
closed in a hard brown Outer shell and a bitter inner skin that is (usually 
peeled off before using. The tint is made up almost entirely of carbohydrates 
and water. They can be ground ii^to flour or added to bread. j • 

Chestnut croquettes: mix one cup mashed, boiled chestnuts with/ *4 tea- 
spoon vanilla, two beaten egg yolks, two tablespoons' cream, one teaspoon 
sugar. Shape in balls, roll in crumbs, and fry in deep fat. 
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Chinquapin {Castan ea puniila ) (family Fagaceae) 

The chinquapin is a spreading shrub, or small tree, found on mountain- 
sides and in the piedmont dak-pine woods. It is more resistant to blight 
than the American chestnuts, and is still abundant in some areas, bearing a 
crop of small, but very sweet and edible nuts. Leaves are slender, toothed 
slightly, and dark green in color. Racemes of white, flowers appear in the 
early summ'er. The nuts are enclosed in very prickly burrs.' 

Rev. Morgan told us about a chinquapin tree they used to play in as 
c.children. “We would climb and make a treehouse.in it. We didn’t use 
chinquapins in cooking. # We would boil them and the girls would string 
them on threads and wear them as necklaces. Then, if they could get by 
with it, they Id eat them during school. We'd play games with chinquapins, 
one was jack-in-the-bushT 

Chinquapin stuffing: use finely chopped or ground nuts instead of bread 
crumbs in your favorite stuffing recipe. The small, sweet chinquapins can 
also be used in any chestnut recipe. - 


9aSf 
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White oak ( Quercus alba^yij&mily Fagaceae) * .. 

The white oak is a common forest tree, growing to gigantic size, with 
flaky white hark and scalloped, thin, green leaves. Catkins appear with the : 
new leaves' in early spring. The large acorns mature in one year, and can 
be made into flour, or boiled or roasted for food. Today few people wilL> 
bother with the slow process neceslary to make acorn flour, but it was 
once a staple of pioneer diet. Acorns were used to make flour when, as 
Laurabelle York said, “Times were rough.’ 5 It was usually mixed half and 
half with regular flour. To make it, peel. and roast ^corns until they are 
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thoroughly dry, but not burned. Pound them into a powder and use this 
powder as flour. .. 

The large acorns of the chestnut 'oak ( Quercus prinus) and the yellow 
chestnut oak ( Quercus muehlenbergia ) can also be prepared for food but 
aren’t as sweet as those of the white oak. 

Coffee: parch acorns, and grind. It makes a red coffee — ‘‘real good, just 
as good as bought coffee.” 

I - 9; 

Baked acorns; make slit in the acorn shell. Bake until shells- crack off. 

Acorn Indian pudding: one cup acorn meal; four £ups water; sorghum 
syrup. Put three cups water on to boil. Mix meal witli\ remaining cup, stir 
until smooth. Add to boiling water, stir until thickened. Add syrup. Cover 
and cook fifteen minutes at low heat. 

Acorn meal: grind acorns, spread mea\ T / 2 -inch thick on a porous clotft 
and pour hot water over the meal. Repeat several times. Meal can be used 
instead of cornmeal. or: boil acorns two hours, pour off black wafer; soak 
in cold water three to four days, then grind into a paste. This makes bread 
dough, ok: pulverize acorns. Allow water to trickle through meal for 

* r 

twenty hours. Dry and grind again. Use one cup acorn .meal to one cup 
regular'flour in muffins. 
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WOODROW SHOPE 

BUILDS A SMOKEHOUSE 

\ 
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y(~ost old-timers would laugh at 
j\ /I us if we told them that one of 
JLt J-the biggest things to happen • 

on Middle Skeener this year was that Woodrow Shope built a smokehouse — 

but it's true. And evervone in the community turned out for it. 

j / # 

When we stopped at the little country store near his home to find out 
exactly 1 where lie lived, the men there all commented on how well the 

- i 

building was progressing. A bread man stocking shelves in the back called 
out that he had just been by there and lots of neighbors were out watch- 
ing. When we got there, one of the neighbors was splitting boards to cover 
the roof. He hadn't done it in so long he just wanted to see if he still knew 
how. School was almost out for the day, and some of the parents had left 
to get their children a/id bring them by just so they could see it going up. 
WooSrow, a recently retired Forest Service employee who now does 

f 

things like this to help fill up his days, laughed when we commented on 
the attention his log building was getting. “People even stop on the road 
and look as they go by," he said. “Everyone’s talking about it. I saw one 
neighbor in the doctor’s office this morning. He said, ‘That thing sur;e is? 
looking good. We was all in hopes* you’d cover it with bdards, and sure 
enough, you are.’ ” -s? 

Woodrow has spent all his life working— mostly in the woods — and even 
though he’s retired now, he’s not about to stop. He believes in staying 
active; staying tough: “When the Lord made a man, He made him good. 
He made him tough. And this old body is really put together, buddy. It 
takes something to pull it apart. You just can’t hardly tear it apart itjp so_ 
well put together.” . j 

And he believes ip observing the world closely and in learning by, experi- 
ence. Through years of close observation he learned how to do mosft of 
what he does best. “On splitting boards, [see The Foxfire Book, page! 45] 
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you have to learn how to take advantage of your timber. There' is a skill to 
' anything you do. I dpn’t care what it is. You might think anybody can dig 

B with a mattock or shovel with a shovel. They cannot do it. They can' 
ketpnd to, but there s a skill to using them tools. There's a right way and 
a. wrong way to anything you do. I ! ve seen people work theirselves to death 
with a mattock or a shovel and still never shovel no dirt ! They’ll stomp 
down more than they dig up. 

“Those old people used their experience that they’d had, and they’d 
watched stuff till they knew what the story was; and that’s the best idea 
that you’ve ever had of anything. You ban read in books — you can’t get 
by anymore without that — but still you’ve got to have a little bit of 
mother wit and common-, sense about anything. And they ain’t no book 
knowledge that beats experience. I d,on’t care what you say. No book 
knowledge can take the place of experience because you know that stuff 
like you know your name. You know exactly what’s going to happen. The 
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PLATE 3*10 A smokehouse below, a storage loft above, ancl a covered space » out 
front for firewood and yard equipment. 




PLATE/3 1 1 Foxfire editors watch as Woodrow splits the white oak boards for^ 
covering the roof. 



PLATE 312 A group of Foxfire editors watch as W op drow* nails on row after row / 
of 243-long hand-split white oak boards. He is placing thenv on board fashion (see 
Plate 315) X. 
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only difference between a professional and a non-professional is a piece of 
paper. That’s all they is^o it.” 

Though people might disagree with some of his beliefs, he can back£ 
them all up through personal encounters and experiences. When we asked 
himfabout clearcutting, for example, knowing that he had seen lots of it 
with, the Forest Service, he took a stand formulated on the basis of what 
he’d seen — not what he’d heard: “It’s fine if it’s applied where it needs to 
be applied. Now if you’ve gotfa southeast exposure back in these mountains 
—and the most of them you’ve got a lot of it — and if you go there and 
look at the timber before it’s clearcut,- it’ll be pretty scrubby stuff. And 
it’s been there— if you get down and.xbunt the rmgs*'pf it- — no telling how 
long it’s been there. Now I say, and I’ve said it all the time, that that needs 
clearcutting and completely doing away with whatever’s there and setting * 
it in pine pr somethings— something that will grow in that site. They’ve 
tried for years to grow hardwood there and it hasn’t grown. It just aiiTt 
there. It’s pretended to grow, but it’s, just got up maybe pulpwood. Only 
occasionally will you find a saw log. 

“And then you spoke of the game business. Now it’s exactly true that 
the best game pasture you’ve ever seen for deer browse is those sprouts 
coming back j [after clearcutting]. It really, works. It’s good for that. I’ve 
seen it happen. Them clearcut areas makes a deer pasture right for about 
three years. ' T 

“But I don’t believe in going out here in a place where there's good, 
rich land and the timber is growing [and clearcutting]. The thing you* 
w T ant to do in them places is to thin and give the rest of it room to grow. 
But you* needn’t, expect to go up here on a southeast exposure and be able 
to grow big tall red oak timber, or black oak. It just don’t grow there. 
That just isn’t the site for it.” 

This concentration^ on personal observation h is made him a man who is 
leery of beliefs that smack of superstition. When we asked him about mad- 
stones, he chuckled and told us a story: “They supposedly come out of a 
white deer’s paunch. I’ve never seen one, but they clgim they can cure a 
snake bite or anything. Nd matter what it was, it was -good for everything. 
That’s what the old people said. I know one time there was a fellow told 
me, said a fellow hollered at him, ‘Run down here right quick with that 
madstone. A snake’s bit me !’ _____ * 

“And he said he went down with this madstone, washed it, and They 
« applied it to the place and it wouldn’t stick. He said if it was. The, 
poisonous kind, the madstone would stick and draw^the poison out. It d 
have a tendency to hold to it. And he said he washed it three times, put it 
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on, and it wouldn’t stick. Said he come to find out a darn lizard bit him. 

Ft wasn’t even a snake. , 

“But I’ve never seen one, and frankly I don’t think there is such a 
■ thing, between you and me and the gatepost . ” 

But the real thing we had come to find out about was smokehouses. 
There was little doubt that he knew, again, what he was talking about. ... 
He had a beauty standing behind him to prove it. Here’s what we learned. 

, There is no specific size for a smokehouse. They were tailor-made to a ■ 
family’s needs. Sometimes they stood alone among a complex of outbuild- 
ings. Sotnetimes they were part of another building that had several uses. 

* He has seen one in the top floor of an apple and potato cellat, for example. 
His own building is a smokehouse below, -a storage loft above, and a cov- 
ered 'space in front for firewood and yard equipment.. It is based on the 
design for the old-style corn .cribs: the wagon would pull up in. front 
under the Overhang, the corn would be tossed through .the door into the 
lower storage area, and the top could be used for storage, a hay loft, or a 
smokehouse. With the logs chinked to prevent freezing temperatures in- 
side, the bottom could have been used for a potato cellar and storage for 
canned goods. 

The only real recommendation 'Woodrow would insist on for a smoke- 
house is that it be animal- and insect-proof. To keep out flies, he tacked 
aluminum screen wire to the inside of the logs (since he isn’t going to 
chink them) and to the underside of the ceiling between the rafters. The., 
salt will eventually eat holes in the wire, but*it’s easy enough to replace 
when that happens; To keep out rats, he dug a trench six inches into the 
ground under the bottom logs, and cemented this all in to make a solid 
barrier that rats can’t get through and won’t tunnel under. A door and ■ 
the walls themselves will keep out animals such as dogs. And the 24-inch 
overhang that the eaves provide will keep out most rain and sunlight. The 
floor will be left as dirt to help keep it cool inside. He used a board roof 
to keep the building from accumulating heat, or sweating on the under- 
side. The comb of the roof is turnfed so that it will shed all blowing rain 
from the southeast, the direction from which most of the rains in the valley 
come. '• ' . 

The logs Woodrow used are pine. They came from a beetle kill nearby 
and were snaked in with a horse, peeled, trimmed up and treated with a 
half-and-half mixture of creosote and diesel oil brushed^on to preserve the 
wood and keep powder beetles away. He used treated telephone poles for 
the sills, and set them slightly off the ground on stone pillars. Traditionally, • 

the sills would have been locust and the sides poplar or chestnut. He j 
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WOODROW SHOPE BUILDS A SMOKEHOUSE 


PLATE 313 Two rows on and ...six more to 
go. The i X 6 at Woodrow's foot is tacked on 
to help him keep the boards 3 bottom edges 
straight v and true. 
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PLATE 314 The smokehouse from the side. 
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chose pine, however, since the wood find to b'e used in some way or de- 
stroyed. " - 

4 ... 

Inside the smokehouse " room, wooden, waist-high meat benches will 4 be 
built out of two-inch-thick lumber to set the curing pork on. , V 

His method for curing is to kill the hog in November as the weather 
turns cold, coat it completely (top, sides and bottom) while still warm 
with a heavy coat of plain white salt, and then let it absorb the salt for 
about three days. He then slides orie-inch-thick, narrow slats ’under the 
meat to raise it off the counter — otherwise the moisture the salt draws out 
of the meat will keep it damp and make it soggy. 

When the weather begins to -turn warm again in the spring, he removes 
the meat from the racks, washes it well, dips the joints into a tub of boiling 
water and then coats it with 20 Mule Team Borax. Then he- hangs the 
meat in cloth sacks, tying them to the rafters with white oak splits or rope. 

He doesn't smoke the meat himself, but if he did, it would-be done in 
the spring, and the smokehouse would have to be closed (he’d have to 
chink his logs) to keep the fire smothered and smoking. A^fire of hickory 
wood chips would be built in an iron wash pot, and then smothered so it 
would just smoulder. ■ " « " . ■ g 

He intends to use it. The only thing that worries him is that our winters 
seem to be getting warmer, and pork requires a good cold winter to keep 
the meat from spoiling during the four^month curing process. But he’s got 
high hopes. 

And even if.Jie can never use it successfully as a smokehouse, he at 
least has caused some excitement in the community. 

As we left, he asked, laughing, “Well, you boys think you could build a 
smokehouse if you* had to? It’s not complicated. You just got J;o get in 
there and pitch. 55 

WILLIAM HORNE, STEVE H ELMERS AND RICKY WARE 

Photographs by Kenny T aylor and Russell Arthur . 




BUILDING A LUMBER KILN 
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^ oday there are many kilns used 
I for drying green lumber quickly, 

. • JL but thirty years ago they were 

hard to find. To fill that need at one farm in our county, Claude Daynell 
constructed one for the Jay Hambidge Art Foundation. Mrs. Jay Hambidge 
asked Claude, a master mason whod’niilt all of her chimneys and rock .walls, 

A to build one so that they could-dry and produce their own lumber fqr Foun- 
■ dation studios. 

When we talked to Claude about it, he told us that he obtained the 

. O 

. pattern from Lex Darnell and built the kiln in 1942. Between the' 'twenty- 
foot foundation walls, a “V’^-shaped trough was dug into the ground ex- 
tending from the frcy^t of the building to the back (-see diagram, Plate 316), 

■ _its walls and top made of “blue rock” (flat, granite slabs) strong enqugh 
to withstand the intense heat. This trough doubled as both the dual firebox 
and as a flue connected to the chimney in the back wall. Wood was put 
into the fireboxes through the two ground-level openings in the front 
foundation wall. The system was totally enclosed to prevent 'the flames 
from igniting the drying lunlber. e- 

Above the foundation was- the floor on which the green lumber was 
" stacked (leaving plenty of air spaces between the boards). Two small 

% f jr 1 

holes in the front foundation (see diagram, Plate 317) and a larger hole in 
the center of the kiln's xoof acted as an air circulation system to draw off 
the steam while the kiln was being fired. 

Shortly after Claude completed it, he stacked it full of fresh lumber and 
I fired it up. For thirty-six hours he kept the fire burning steadily, using 
j green wood for fuel. Neighbors gathered to ..watch the process, turning it 
! into a community event. Mrs. Hambidge was there. But to everyone's 
i disappointment, when the door was opened at - the end of the thirty-six 
| hours, it was found that the wood was still wet. It hadn't worked. 
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To this day, Claude is [not sure why. He knows the heat was intense 
enough. It was so hot, in /act, that the pressure split a portion of the front 
wall leaving 1 a crack to the left of the door that can still be seen today. 
The closest he can come to a remedy for anyone that might w r ant to try to 
build one today is to suggest thgt they increase the size of the three ^air cir- 
culation holes so that the steam will be drawn off faster instead of being 
allowed to build up on the In&de.^He said, that if he were to build another 
one, he might even put two vent holes instead of one in the roof. 

He also suggests that the roof be made peaked instead of flat to give 
more working ropm inside the building for stacking the lumber, and that 
steel reinforcin gleams be added to the kiln wills. / 
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PLATE 319 Note' the rock work above the 
door framcf a good example of the kind of 
work for which Claude is noted. 
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PLATE 320 Detail of the vent below the 
front door. 



PLATE 321 Claude explains the construction of the kiln to Terry York (left) and 
David Dillard. ' t 
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But he'll never build -another one. This first one was abandoned after 
its first trial and never used again. Another was not bqilt to take its place, 
and it still stands, slowly wearing away. . / * ' 

#''/ 

Written and photographed by Roy Dickerson, D/avid Dillard and Terry 
York. 1 


Dick Harrison also remembers building lumber kilns, but they were much 
simpler than the one built by Claude Darnell. The ones he remembers were 
made of wood and sometimes some tin was used for the roof. 

When asked for possible reasons f for the failure of the kiln Claud^built 
for the Hambidge Foundation, Mr. Harrison gave two possibilities: lyjr 

They did not bum it long enough (Mr. Harrison’s kiln’s, required an 

eight- to ten-day bum); 2) they didn't leave enough ventilation for the - 
steam-laden air to escape quickly. 

Kilns like the one that follows were makeshift things. They were usually 
uked once and then might be torn down after they served their purpose. 
Generally wood was not kilned unless it was to be used as flooring or 
weather boarding. -Framing lumber was generally air-dried. 
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The length of the lumber to be dried determined the size of the Jkiljl. 
- The dimensions used in the following instructions are for a kiln to "dry 
. ; twenty-foot lumber. 

■ Step 1 : Get thirteen 6" to 8" (dia.) poles. You can use whatever kind of 

1 wood you want. You’ll need six 16' long, one 14' long, and sixm' long; 

or you may use the same length (app. 12') for all (see Step 5). 

Step 2 : Either set the poles in the ground or brace them up well enough so 
they can stand lalone when you start nailing slabs to the outside. Set the 
■ • poles as shown in Plate 326. ; 




Step 3 : Run stringers across the width. Notch them into, the poles as in 
Plate 327, starting with the second pole from the front and going back. 
It is a good idea to use about a 2 /, X8 / b Don’t just nail these, as they have 
to support too much weight. Make sure the stringers are sgt evenly about 
8' above the ground so the lufnber you lay across them rests equally on all. 
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Step 4 : Nail rough boarding around the outside within 4" tp 6" of the 
top of the poles, leaving the front of the building open. : - , 


Step 5: The roof can be of any type you want. Mr. Harrison recommends 
the shed-type roof (slanting in one direction) as the best and easiest to 
build. If you want, to build an “A”-type roof, however, cut all the, poles in 
Step 1 the same length. 


Step 6: Di^aw^it 6" to 8" deep starting' about 4' back from the front 
and going ti alW 4' from each of the walls. Throw the dirt up against 
the walls. Efonr make the pit any deeper than about 8" or the fire won’t 


burn we 


Step 7 : Stack the lumber as shown in Plate §28, continuing the pattern to. 
as near the roof and walls as you want. 


PLATE' 328 





Step 8 : Start a fire in the pit. Build it up to a good low flame -(Mr. 
Harrison remembers getting the fire too high -and burning One. up one 
time) — a good barbecue fire-— and keep it at about this level. It will take 
eight to ten days to dry a load of green lumber. Someone will have to stay 
with it *all the time. " , 

There are gauges to determine when the lumber is dried thoroughly, but 
if vou don’t have one the best idea is cut into one of the boards and feel it 
to see if it is dried oitt. •. 

i 

Step 9 : When you reprove the lumber from the kiln it will be black with 
smoke -and soot and “the nastiest stuff to handle you .ever saw” but it. will 
dress .down beautifully. “ • ^ 
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M any years ago men who worked' 
skillfully with wood were indis- 
pensable to those around them. 
Everything from houses to banjos required wood, and men who knew 
how to work with wood were needed in every community. One essential 

r * 

trade was that of a coop e r — s omeone who made kegs, b arre ls, Jmckets^ 
and other related vessels. These wooden containers were used to hold corn- 
meal, water, salted meat, nails 1 — anything that could be stored or carried 
in them. " , v 

We at Foxfire had been interested for a long time in finding a master 
of this trade, but could not locate anyone who was still actively working at 
it. Finally, Mr. Bill Henry, a member of the Southern Highlands Handi- r 
craft Guild and one of our subscribers, told us of a friend "of his in Sneed- 
ville, Tennessee who was still making churns, buckets and large wooden 

Is f ^ 

tubs. He offered to direct us there and introduce us, and we gratefully 
accepted. Four, of our staff members went to Sneedville and ended up 
spending an entire day with : Alex Stewart — watching, listening, and re- 
cording as he made a churn. We found him to be one of the most in- 
teresting men we have ever met. ■ i 

Born and reared on Newman Ridge within sight of his present home, 
Mr. Stewart grew up watching and learning from his father and grand- 
father, both of whom had worked with wood all their lives. From them 
he learned to cut and season his own wood and make all his own tools by 
hand. The outbuildings on his farm include a small sawmill and a black- 
smith shop where he forges the tools he works with. He has power tools.. 
as well, but he prefers his own handmade manual and foot-powered tools, 
feeling that he has better control with them and gets the job done just as 
quickly. 

In the course of the day we spent with Mr. Stewart, we were not only 



PLATE 330 


impressed with his work, but with the things he said. He readily answered 
all our questions and often made interesting comments of his own. 


“I’ve made all my tools, matter a’fact, ever’thing I got. Well, this 
[shaving horse] I guess is about fifty years old. I used t’have another’un. 
It got old, an ? I made this’un. If I’ve got it right, this is th'seccjhd one 
there is in the United States made like this. They’s one more like i^ailchJ 
made it. My grandfather, I learnt this from him. He made ever "thing — 
wheels, anything could be thought about, he made it, an’ I got th’pattern 
off’a his’n. An’ m’daddy — he worked at it as long as he lived. 'I’ve been 
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doin’ it since I’uz oid enough t’do it . . . about sixty-five or seventy yearsh 
When I’uz young, ever’time I’d get a chance, I’uz a’foolin’ with it. Yeah,, 

I just delighted in it. Anything that you delight in, it ain’t any trouble for ' 

you t’do it, but somethin’ you don’t delight in, it’s pretty hard. 

“Yeah, I made these tools. I used t’make about anything I wanted to. 

It's a lot better than stuff you buy. It makes me feel good. I’ve made many 
of a churn an’ sold it for two dollars. No, not a regret, not in this line 
[of work].’’ 

Mr. Stewart also displayed a ready humor and often had us smiling or 
laughing as he worked and talked. One of the most pleasant and touching 
surprises we had that day qccurred at noon when we discovered Mr. 

Stewart’s daughter had prepared a wonderful dinner for all of us. The 
large table fairly groaned under the weight of all the goodwood. We ate ■ 

: an incredible amount and then trooped back out to continue our work, well r «J 

satisfied. 1 

A description of Alex Stew'art would not be coihplete without tilling 
jPv'T about the workshop where he spends so much time. It is located in the barn 
which stands behind and to the left of his house. Probably the first thing 

: -E4 — one notices. -in- -walking... into, the -bam -is -tiie-sig-ht— and. -smell of --cedar,- • — 

Jg§f stacked in the corner to dry, and lying all over the floor in the form of 
chips and shavings. Mr. Stewart uses cedar to make his churns, buckets, 
and other, containers because cedar doesn’t shrink when drying out after 
it has been wet. Some people use poplar as it is also easy to work with,, but 
it is apt to shrink after it has been wet if water is not left in it. \ 

On the right-hand wall hang the handmade tools. In their, respective 
places stand the handmade shaving horse, foot-powered lathe, and jointer. 

Also scattered about are various things he has made- — churns, barrels, 
buckets, piggins, and a big, wooden washtub. It was here that we discov- 
ered that he also makes rolling pins, bread boards, brooms, ingenious little 
w'ooden puzzles, and many other things. His son, Milum, showed us many 
of these things and told us about them. 

Alex Stewart did indeed become a person for whom we developed a vast 
amount of respect and admiration as we watched and listened to him, and- 
at the end of fhe day, when we were forced to say good-by and head back, 
we all agreed that we came away with much more than th$f directions 
for this chapter. 

% > LAURIE BRUNSON 

[Ed. note — Since this was written, Alex Stewart has retired and donated 
all his tools to a museum in Tennessee.] 

Photographs by Stan Echols and Gary Warfield. 
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PLATE 332 Step i : Cut the cedar in the fall 
when the sap is down. Stack it up to dry' 
for about six months. When you’re ready to 
make a churn, split the cedar ‘into staves with 
a stave froe. 



PLATE 331 Alex poses with examples of his work: a churn, piggin (foreground), 
tub, and bucket. The dimensions of the churn follow. 

Capacity: approximately five gaMons; height: 20% inches; diameter of top: 7% 
inchtg; diameter of bottom (head): 10 inches; circumference at top: 24% inches; 
circumference at bottom (head): 34 inches; average width of staves at top: 1 *4 
inches; average width of staves -at bottom:: 2%^ inches; width of hoops: 1 y 4 inches; 
length of dasher: 32 inches; dasher crosspieces: 2 inches wide by G 1 /^ inches long; 
diameter of dasher: 1 inch. 






PLATE 333 Step 2 : Measure fifteen to 
twenty staves and saw them off to the same 
length. The length is decided by the size of 
the churn needed. (The churn featured in 
this chapter has staves 20 % inches long. Six-, 
teen staves were used.) Smooth the staves on a J 
shaving horse and start tapering slightly “by* 
guessT^ All the staves should be tapered so 
that they are narrower at, the top than atj tire 
bottom. - . 


Front View of Stave 
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PLAXE 334 This churn’s sixteen staves had 
an average width of 1 ]/!> inches at the top (no 
stave was less than 1 Vj inches, no'r more than 
1 % inches wide) and 2 inches at the 
bottom (no stave less than 1 V\^ inch, nor 
more than 2 % inches wide). Fitting in the 
last stave (Step 5 , Plate 347) compensates for 
the inconsistency in stave width. 


PLATE 335 Step 3 : Shave off the sides of 
the staves at the top end so the staves, will be 
about 14 inch thicker at the bottom end 
than at the top end. This helps to keep the 
hoops from sliding down when they are added 
later. 


Side. View 
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EM View 



End View 
Ptct Together 


PL/)ffE 336 Decide what the' diameter of 
the head will be (8 inches, io inches, 12 
inches, etc.). The diameter of the head (which 
is the bottom of the churn) determines what 
angle the stave edges must have to fit together 
correctly. 


Closed 


Open 





Leather -nailed 

-to ends 


PLATE 337 Mr. Stewart, made a gauge to 
use as an easy guide for angling his stave 
edges. The gauge is simply two small boards, 
io"X Y*" X 34", joined on one end/ with a 
leather hinge. 


Mark 
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PLATE 338 These two diagrams illustrate 
how the gauge is marked for various diameters. 
The placement for the marks on the gauge are 
determined by measuring off the radius of each 
desired diameter ( using a compass ) from the 
. hinged end of the gauge. The hinged end is 
r treated as the center of the proposed circle 
(head), with the marks*. on the gauge represent- 
ing a part of the circumference of that circle. 
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' PLATE 341 The angled edges must fit the 
/gauge as illustrated: The “in” side of the stave 
/ is the side placed on the mark. 


PLATE 34,2 * Alex ^checks hi^ stave angle on 
the gauge: The correct angle’Thould be .main-' 
tained as closely as possible for the f tilt length 
of the stave,, However/ the angle does not have 
to be perfect. The^wood, being pliable, seats 
itselfp The last stave to be fitted 0 (Step 5, 
P tale 4 347) has to tfe driven into place. This 
closes most of tf^e. crTck% which ’may result 
from -slight errors kvthe .angles of the other 
staves. ~ " * 


PLATE $39 Alex uses a compass 4 o mark his 
gauge for different-sized churn heads. 


PLATE 340* Using a lon£- jointer, wood is 
planed from the ecjges of each stave until the 
/angled edges fit the gauge/ * 
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PLATE 343 Step 4: After staves are tapered 
and asides angled, Alex* prepares to fit them 
into two temporary hoops. 
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PLATE 344/ The large hoop goes around the" 
bottom (hSad) and the small one around the 
top. (Alex;used a metal-hoop for the top end 
and an old wooden hoop with a double knot 
fastening it at the bdttom end.) 


PLATE 345 Alex pushes a straw-fi lied*.: bag 
between: tLe~ hoops to Told the shape jks the 
stages' Are added. ■* / 
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PLATE 349 Step 6: Pull out the bag and 
hammer the staves until they are even. * 


PLATE 350 Trim off uneven edges on the 
bottom with a pocketknife. Use a hamrner to 
adjust the bands to higher 'or lower positions 
(for a better fit ) . 
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PLATE 348 A chisel can be used as shown 
to help fit the last stave. 
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PLATE 351 Step 7 : Using a round-shave, 
smooth (or dress) the inside of the, churn. It 
is especially important to smooth the inside 
near the bottom end, where the head will be 
fitted. 


/ 



PLATE 35£ Step 8 : Use a rasp to smooth 
the outer edges of the top and bottom/ The 
churn must sit straight and flat. 
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PLATE 35 % Step 9 : Use a croze (Plate 354 
to cut a groove for the head to fit in. * 
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PLATE 364 Step 12 : Begin to bevel the edges of the half-circles with a drawing knife 


PLATE 363 After trimnjiing, hold the half- 
circles together’ and checkvthe smoothness of 

0 \\ 

the circumference. v \ 
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PLATE 366 Step 13: Take the bottom 
(head) hoop- off. ■ Fit the two halves of the 
head into the groove made by the croze. Put 
another temporary hoop on that fits in the 
middle of the churn. (Alex replaced the bot- 
tom wooden hoop with a metal middle hoop.). 
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PLATE 367 With a chisel and hammer, force 
the middle hoop down as tightly as possible. 
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PLATE 368 Tap the staves with a hammer to^make sure the head is in the groove 
tightly. Keep tightening the hoop with a chisel and hammer. 


PLATE 369 When the middle hoop is tight, 
the staves and head should be secure if the 
churn is lifted. 




PLATE 37*3 Step 17: With a drawing knife 
and shaving horse, smooth the oak pieces to J /g 
to ] A inch thick and 1 to 1 /\ inches wide. 
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PLATE 374 Mark the length of the circumference of the cjiurn on an oak piece, 
allowing three extra inches on ca^h cnd^for the lock. The to^) edge (edge toward the 
small end of the ehyr-fi) should be made- thicker than the bottom edge for a lighted* 
fit. Use a pocketknife to smooth, if necessary. ■ , « 


















BUTTER CHURNS 


PLATES 384—385 Trim the edges with a 
pocketknife (Plate 384), and shave the inside 
of the joint (where the ends come together) 
with a pocketknife to fit flush with hoop. 
Finished hoop should appear asjshown ( Plate 


PLATE 385 

i * . p • 


PLATE 386 Step 20: Put the hoop around 
the churn and forc,e-Tt~down to' the bottom 
(head) of the churn with a hammer and stick 
of wood— keep the thick edge of the hoop up, 
toward the narrow (top) part of the churn. 
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PLATE 388 Step £ 2 : Add three more hoops, 
using the same procedure. With a handsaw, 
cut off the staves at top to even them. Use a 
rasp to smooth the top and bevel the edge. 
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PLATE 389 Step 23 : For the lid, obtain the 
|| : : circumference using the same procedure as for 
the head {Plates' 356— 365) > For groove on the 
underside of the lid, use a handsaw and trim 
with a pocket knife and rasp. Drill a hole 
slightly larger than the diameter of the dasher 
handle in the center, 





PLATE 391 Stee 24: For the dasher handle,;, 
•use oak or maple land turn on a foot-powered" 
lathe {see Foxfirels,- p. 164}, leaving an extra 
chunk of thick neis toward the bottom to *pre^. 
vent the crosspieces from being forced up the 
;}iandle.‘ \ 9 


PLATE 390 The top should fit right on top 
of .the churn, with a hole in the iryddle that 
the dasher handle can easily slide through 


PIRATE 392 Use . two pieces of cedar fc 
the crosspieces, shaped as shown. Drill a hole 
in t h t^middle r of “ t he crosspieces to fit the-'S tick 1 : 
in. Smooth with a pocketknife and force the 
crosspieces onto the handle. Small nails or pegs 
can be driven in the bottom to hold the cross- 
pieces securely to the handle. 




BUTTER- CHURNS . 
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‘‘PLATES 393-396 This 145-year-old churn/ 
passed on to one of our contacts by his grand- 
' mother, shows how accurately Alex Ste\yart 
has- maintained the traditional pattern for his 
own churns. The difference is that the churn 
( an d/he equally old wooden bowl) pictured 
here are made of yellow poplar — a wood more 
frequently used than /cedar, as it would^not 
affect the taste of the butter in the way cedar 
might. , 
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PLATE 393 PLATE 394 


PLATE 396 
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PLATE 395 


BEULAH TERRY 

4 



eulah is one of the most beautiful 
people. we. have ever met. No mat- 
ter how she feels, she always gives 
us a warm smile and makes us feel at home'. .She is eighty years old, -but acts 
and looks much younger. Hfer belief in God and the Bible are the main *■; 
forces in her life. She was brought up in a very religious atmosphere and 
these qualities shine through. * \ . • 

' Born before the turn of the,. century, Beulah has been through many hf 
changes during h eh life, many of which she’ll tell you about. She lived on a 
farm when she was* young and gardening became one of her main interests. 
She still loves to work in her small vegetable garden behind her house,; and 
in her yard where she has planted lots of flowers and shrubs, many, of which 
she hiked into the mountains to get; 

Although she grew up in the South Carolina Piedmont region, and 
moved around to many different places, she loves this area best., “This is. 
the best and most beautiful part of the country to me, -here in the mountains. 

I love Clayton.” A , 


beverly Justus And Vivian burrell 


This material about Beulah' Perry was collected over- a period of three 
years by Jan Brown, Mary Garth, Bev,erly Justus, and -V iuian Burrell. •• 

t * 

* 

-My-grandf ather came here from i\f ri c: a • as a si ave when -he-4vas_yourig. . 
Of course, this was before the Civil War. I don’t know what p&rt of Africa 
fhe^was from] - , but-he was - within- bunch of slaves that* came from* Africa. 
They came to Augusta. — where the ocean is, where the bfg ships come 
in. Down there in some part of South Carolina, the slaves were all brought 
there and sold in a slave market. He was first a slave in [eastern] South 
Carolina, somewhere close to where they were brought in. 
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He couldn-t have been too old, because the people “that- omjeU him 
educated him— he was well-educated, I just don’t remember [hoXv old he I 
wa's] , because back in those days,, people grew old much quicker than they . 
do now. Back- when I was a gird, a person fifty years' old was corfsidered a • 

very old person -and now people seventy and seventy-five years old still 
work. * ; • ' » 

It must’ve been quite a, place because he said that he would have to go’ ' 
over afi the plantation, that was his -biggest 'job. They would send him 
and he would have to. bring back a report, what every bunch- of slaves fw As 
doing], or wherever they Were' he would hayejo-hrinf^ck a. reportuf 
what had happened ..and what they we?e , Tidmg*and all.c-’ 
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Iv : grjyTdfa^ tT®~\vfren ' they educated him, thev called the lady 

. ‘ X . ' ■ ^ & * * 

‘^liss,” -and she would take him' and give him his lessons every day and 
she would dare him to tell anv of the other slaves anything that he was 
taught. He A^asnit supposed to tell anything. He must have been a very 
unusual black. Back in those da vs., she would take him in a room and give 
hint his lessons and she educated him well enough .so that he could teach 

t _ G ^?‘ “ S_ - .. . O \\ 

V . ^ . 1 

schoo^- -after he was freed. He could teach school and that was ■ a littje 
. unusuaj^ln those days, there weren't many colored, people that knew any- 
thing about education. J ' ‘ ‘ U - * •. 

He said he did everything — alb of .their business and everything. ' He Ava^’- 
the overseer pf everything. He had a big horse, die would ride, and he went 
ajl oyer the big . plantation, : from.plae<; to.placd. - 

' I* 

I don't think that in v/grand father's A $Iave people were very, cruel to him. 
-He didn t say anything [about that]. Mdstiy he said “what the slaves would 

« ^ . ’ • # ^ r, N- 

. do" and that the [slave* owners] didn't allow, them to have church, or* pray 
and sing— nothing lil^e /that. No* [the c white people], were latterly against 
that. I hey would punish, them for ■ that as quick" as they vyould anything. 
He; just said praying and singing — that was a crime. Mv grandfather said ' 
komttime in the big slave plantations, a bunch of themcwould get togeth^ 
.tednht^would prav and sing , but thev had to be real low. . . ~ 

like thev were more rejigieus than people are now^buCl don’t' 
:^p ; rt was their African religion, ©r a Christian religion,. Did you know 
bja-^pHy Af r i c a‘, t h e v had? a religion—- I doi^Ckno^ where, don't- know what • 
It vvas^biffrihey had a religion ■.•ovefr Mere: 

•s Some 'ol the slaves \yexe treated Jwful l>ad, f ree arise mv grandfather would- 
t' a lk — J don t-knp^, maVbe it qf,JGodV pta-ns]for, somebody to 

tell fa" h^:le of ou :khow, niost of ; the" people juyt.teli the bad 

side of ;it : and the d fs.t resst : fe‘g sid e , 1 riif ;iny gra 1 1 d fa tiler haj£ good slavemastprs 
mnd he wa^n t ti eat ed;.wh aCypu d ctfit 'bad, like others, because they trMtgd 
him [and he\gas,educ^d;r y y-‘- " 


.■?&. . 
V’ 


'-’i 

His 


ijtame wasy^vy artb^vfyniy hiothet'ls 1 t* know too mu^Ji 

educate « 



ever 


taught me' ani^Mripdfi; wordst. '*-*■ 

. My grand! at h^^nu&iHiave ^een^tting. qn up,gn agC%hen- -fhey feed 
him, because tW^.^aye. him j-'-an-^ ! ’fe kn©wyw|i , ^j.'' ! e: *the ; spot 

ot land.is^I go by that' : pi ace lipst " evp'yi tinle L^go toyy\nhefson [Sotith 
Carolina] . I- Used tq hear 'iny mother talk . and-* she* said fiwb timSbtb time 

l U -h -ri’ri i A.vlt. ~ f _ ■ T _! 
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‘ around on the floof; m^grandfather would tell us things just like people'll , 
tell a fairy tale to children. *We were all very small, but 1 1 capp remember lots 
pf. things., / * \ . / 

I,don t know how long [after he was free] 'that he lived on that land, 
but 'J don t think he lived on that place very long, because I remember when 
I was just a little toddling thing, he had a little store on his little - tract of 
land. His store was a very small place — it wasn’t much biereer than this 
room, I guess I -was maybe four or five years old. and my mother would 
send us to Grandpapa’s store to get soap or anything like that.' She would 
give us a tin eup, just, like .we 'have- now— -a tin cup, and she said, “Take 
this cup and Grandpapa will givey ou some moHssesd’ * . . 

®W.e wftuld take that cup and" when we’d -get ready. to go; Grandpapa 
would give us that.. cup about half full of molasses, old black molasses, and 
„ wm\yere .j.ust little things— we thought we had a fortune. " - 

Some -of the things he would tell us —why the pooj- white people didn’t 
like. the coloi ed, black peqple. Said the white people would do something 
wrong, and the old , niaspfer’d anake the colored slaves go get this white 
person and bring* him tb the., old- piaster and they would - ptunish’em for, ‘it. . 
lljat wps the biggest way they >.\vould have • catching the white -people j 
that would do anything' wrong. It dpn't sedrn-'to* pie that there was any law."' 

. or- anything, Tl^ry- said that was onejof th"e biggest' reasons that white people 
didn't iike.colarxd^eople. It just kind of grew up'as^T hatred. The colored 
people knew to g<5 get [the white people who d displease ’the master]. They 
kiiew not to ■comer" back without them. Sometimes they’d ‘run’tim , all day, 
jpst like dogs. But they knew they better not come back without. them. 


% * « \ * • 

“Back in those days ...” - • 'by 

! y ' : — ■ ■ )■ . J J - • •• -•*- 

J- ’ ^ f .• . - . _ p . ’ r .A 

. J gi*ew up in the country in Anderson Qount^b. [South Carolina]^ about 
ten to. twelve miles from Anderson. I married in i o i ^ r 

h gV-Css^I must have been about thirteen; ^Tourtcen [when wt started 
dating}, 6 ^ e d sit arouqd Home, read the’ Bible, talk about- things .done - ^t 
^chui ch^hings like th^t. Wc d idn’t run aro und and rnakp lou d noises on b 
'l - at was the law. It had to be av real quiet date. There wasn't 
rnuc:h to be done just sit talking and* 1 playing. Y*bu know, we played like 
other children do, but not too loud arid rough. They; were strict about who 
dated. Most of: theTime whence were old enough to date, it would be r 
on Sunday, not any othet day. I ■ think we called it courting. . “ K 

I guess it was pretty rough [when I first got married]. People no\v 
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nii^ht think it was Iradj-TurA^were'^ and- eating--. - 

things we ’raised On the farm. We were taught to raise chickens, hogs .and 

• 5 * " " *. ^ 

cows, and that's just the way.we started out. . 

The vyhite people that raised my husband gave- him a little spot of .land. 

■It had one .little house on it and they gave that ^o him and We lived- in it. 
You could lay th»vn at night and, look through' the loft and see the stars. 

I reinemberpame/one ?ugliLit-.sn^ved- aruLd^e-snow -had come through those- 
cracks and the bed and the- floor were covered' with snow'. L waked _ iip. my, 
husband - and said, ‘‘It s rained in here.” H e ; niade- arligKF Tnd looked,- and 
everywhere in that room— even 'cftiyjbed — had just a little white coat of 
snow. It had come in tjie cracks overhead. It was fun to' us. We got up" 
and put some sheets up by the side j6f the walls to keep the snow from 
conjingin. Well, it didn tMeep it out but- it didn’t go all over, the house. 
We did things like that, and it was 04m" to us. .1 married just "before my 
eighteenth b#thday.'J married the fifteenth^! January, and the twenty- 
1 eighth 'was mv birthday. * • - ” .. 

S^Yoii know,, back in, those days when you married, you\went to yq,ur own 
home. You didn't stay with youh parents, \\ T b movpS out oh- that plantation, 

.where the. white people had raised nit husband. . W, •_ 

W g stayed -there for about -eight or /line years.* Then moved to an- 
other plantationr^iabout six or- seven, miles from that plaeVWe. stayed there 
.imtil we went tp -Atlanta. I was the mother pf%>ur little boys.^'t'he'^ili died 
babies, Tut one. He lived to be fifteen. . * U ■ 

In' Atlanta, I dj.d domestic work and housekeeping, and from the-re came 
to Clayton. I went to Washington, D.C., after I came to Clayton." I cgme 
to. Clayton in, ’25 And - 1 vyas here, ^bout ten to. twelve years. My health gdj 
bad and Dr. Grceri advised .me ,to go to ..Florida or some place other than 
Claytpr^ because. tl& climate" would be better. I stayed down in' Floridal 
seven o'r (Sight .years land Ijifter^tgot tired of going down there. I ..went to 
Washington and stayed up there six or seven years.' ' 

I . came back to Clayton for good twenty-one years ago. .This- is the 
bgst and most' beautiful part of. the country to me, here in the mountains. 

I love Clayton. -I. think the country people are more ’friendly than the city 
people. Ehey re more lovely and they seenVlike they love each other better; 
arrtb Halways feel^like they- re more Qhristian-like in the - country than the 
city peoplUUitv /people- have to work all the time if they have a. job. In the 

. have- rest periods: In ; the summertime, yoir get 
through y working ypur crop and you have a little fe^tirne. From the time 
you lay. your crop by ‘and from the time you have to go back to picking 
potton r back on the farm, ' you have a little rest between^ that. So I guess 
t hat makes it a little better than living in the city, / 
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“T h at’s li o v v- xrazy^w€ ^vere 
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T never will forget. Mv father and mother were big churchgoers. One 
day while they were gone, we decided we wanted to':gO^'hdi ; se-ridiiig. We 
caugbFTK^Nriules ove could '' catch the easiest (the horses and mules be- 
dox)^ed to anofker person). My brothers got mules, and I got the big . blac k 
Trfjke. I' never will lorget ttiatl We gotf"up on 'blocks and if got. up* On that 
horse — and the horse just reared right straight up. I just slid ofl his back, 
fand I led him back up to a block and got back on him — that's how crazy 
we were. "He commenced prancing around and my brother got that big 
buggy whip and got behind me and hit the horse as hard as he could" — and 
off we went. They got. on their mules right .behind me®and up the rent' d ye, 
: went. We couldn't go too far, because we w'ere afraid Papa would come back 
and see us! Some of, those horses and mules were wild — I don't know why 
some of us didn't get killejd. But the Llord was with us. 


Papa would go: to the ’woods and catch a possum. He'd catch them at 
night. He had* possum dogs and he'd go and catch'em and sometimes bring 
- Tn Two' 'or" t'KfeeT In the morning Papa would kill them and put on a big 
pot of hot water, dip'em down? in that hot water and scrape the hairs^ojfr 

a little bit. I know voirve heard about .possum and sweet potatoes. Wheiy 
the possum gets about done you 'take and put some jweet potatoes arpufid 
it. Thev're better than squirrel or rabbit — they re very good. ‘ /f 

When, I was a kid, the possum head was my favorite. Mtbther would 
always pav me to do things, and she says, “Now, Beulah, if you do so 
“arid 'so; 1 11 leave the possum head on.” When iri got- done, she d cut that 
head off and give it to me. ■ : 


We helped my father- wifK the farming.” 


We stored our own vegetables. Like leather b ritc hes — dry your green 
beans in the summer— string them, hang them up to dry. We also dried 
pumpkin, apples;,, but we always had. fresh vegetables in the winter (in 
western South Carolina) —turnip greens, collards, mustard, and. things like 
that. Thev grow in the winter here. » 

Now peas wee d dry — my father d put about a couple* of acres in peas, 
and we d go through there with big sacks and pick those peas when they 
-got ripe. We d pick thorn maybe- every other week, and maybe wed have 
-ttrts room'abouT half full oT peas. Now wc didn't Have a thrasher, -and wed 
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put them out on a big sheet, and -take sticks, and beat those peas out of the 
hull. A windy day would take all the/little trash out of tlietn. VV'ekl just take .’. 
...’em out in the Viu cl on a sheet and hold’enpup, and the w ind~bfew" through 
and eot’em clean. • */' /'• < * . 

We canned some blackberries and ^apples?, and peaches. We - 

too much -jelly, but we made applesauce. ^'Ve dried most of the fruit.. We 
had a smoke-house - in - wldelWwe- kept a II- - kh e-'pe as d - ^e ami eddoo d pan d 

dried food and meat. ./ . / . N - . . 

± h i • 
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My father always made’ our /own -syrup. People in. the. neighborhood 
would have a mill, maybe the hole neighborhqod would have only one, 
and people from far and near would go io^the* place and make their syrup. 
Carry all those loads of cane^o the mill ! / ' 

£We hdpedjny fathepwuh the'^ We didn't have any machinery, 

just used hoes and mattocks add £hq^£ and /plows. We'd get in the garden 
and clean it off with our ho|s and rake rip the trash. There was a lot of 
trash on the ground and we'd pile it up and burn it. That would make beds 
. with, a lot of ashes to start tomatoes, , cabbages. They ...called ..them hot-beds 
then. / . 

... -WVedook the -manure- out of the _ barn and put it in a pen as big as this 
room. [My father'd] dead out the stalls ofVthe mules, cows, ’hogs, and 
_chickeiis. . Then .he'd go to the woods and. get -a load of leaves to throw 
in there. From time to tinje, he'd mix it up and keep^tdding to it till it was 
time to. use iU.We.Jiad big sacks we made into big aprons, and we'd go to 
the. pilF and" fill up our aprons and go scatter it around the garden. Wed 
have to carry at least a half a bushel. We had big paling fences around the 
garden so chickens couldn't fly over them. My daddy made the palings 
...out of a certain kind of pine. - ■ 

We grew one kind qf com for us and the animals; we didn't have any 
sweet corn. To harvest the corn we were*; going to keep over the winter, 
we waited way late, till after 'several frosts. That was so the corn would 
get good and dry. If it didn’t, when you gathered ip it would rot. We ! d go 
in and pick the coni and heap it up, and then somebody would come 
through with\ wagon, loadipg up that corn an^.carrying h to the barn. 
Sometinifs. .wg^piM it (?nt yard and have a corn shucking with _2.5_-_ 

^^eloolT'fKc com to the mill any time 
. a4t€f^^^^^ ^p pj^‘father used tg tpke„a half a bushel of coni and have 
it made- into grife*— didn’t- tjjyHii o ffttfe packages o f gri ts ^ne Mvith s o many 
• kids. For seed, weal pick out good ears :to pip bac k. ; , >s 
... Now crows would- eat up your corn crop it you didn’t keep them scared 
out. We’d make 1 scarecrows and put around t,he' edge of the field-^ 
seare eni dljit.uSometiigies th-ey^ get so bad, people would get out in 
the edge of the wpods and shoot at’em. ’ - ■ — * — . - . - 
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— Back when I was a kid, we. had big cotton patches jto sell. Tou’d clear 
off your fields, plow them up; lay off your- rows, andj put your fertilizer 
[composted manure] in, and go along with <t great big (cotton planter. I’d 
say we'd plant along the middle of April. You’d have aj mule pulling your 
planter, and you ^ould do sometimes four to’ five acres ^ day. To get it in, 
you’d put five or six big baskets,', like tpe one I made fojr Foxfire (see The 

-^Foxfire B-ao-k, pp. i 1 9-27 ) , out in the /field, get- yau a sack and put that on... 

vour back and go along and pick cotton. It was, ready tip pick whejn those 
-big green cotton bolls would pob open — all that whitje cotton ready to/ 
. • pick out. We didn't have boll-weeyils then. Nothing really .bothered the 
cotton, but some years we’d have §/verv good crop, somsyears it wouldn’t 
be very- good. .When we got it in, We'd put it on a Wagon, take it to W/fin 
house and have it gdrilied, inade it into bales, carried 44 to the m/rket. — • 
that was a big time. That was the. only way poor people had to/ make a 

liv 5 »g-' . £ _ Is 

We. grew our w heat and ^^#ats—at harvest -time you cut you w wheat and 

have a thras her thrash that wheat out, sack.it.. up, take it to they mill and get 
your flour. The oats were for the anjmals^ .. - . ' if ' 

My grandfather grew tobacco for bis own use, a patch #x>ut as big as 
this room. When those.. leaves began to turn — now that was his job, we 

* \ f j • • ^ 

couldn't do that — he’d go through dpe field, when those bpttom leaves be- 
: gan to turn, he was very careful, and he picked one off d't a time and put 
them in a basket, and he’d go over his little patch two to three times a week. 

F He'd take those big tobacco leaves, pc a bunch together, take them and 
hang’em up in the barn so they’d get good and dry! He’d put’em where we 
couldn’t get to them. It .was hard to jgrow — seems like every three to four 

- days checking those leaves looking for (worms. I always wanted to work with 
him in his tobacco, but no, that whs apart. When he got ready to twist 
his tobacco, he would aaake a sweetened water with homemade syrup, and 
he’d put a big wagon sheet down, put his nice leaves down on that sheet, 
and take that sweetened water and (sprinkle it on the tobacco. .Wherf it 
got pretty damp, why he’d twist it. He’d keep on until he got if done. Some 

, parts he’d have for chewing, and some for smoking. I’m pretty sure he saved 
his seed. Some people had big old tobacco patches — they didn’t sell it — 
they made their tohaeecgTmd they divided it with people who didn’t have 
any. ^ 

AVe raised great big turnips: People 'don’t raise turnips like they did 
then — old people had great large turnips back' then— and they had’em 
all the winter. Lot of times, they’d have t’plow those old turnips up and 
push them aside to ..plant again in the spring. And my father went to the 
field with a big basket [to gather the cast-aside turnips] and we’d put' on 
pots of them to cook for the hogs. 
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Seems> tp me like the vegetables were better then. I don’t' brow whet her 
it was because we cooked them with so much meat. You know .people don’t 
season things much any. more now. c - .. 

You take people that use stable manure for their garden— I. think that 
makes a difference in the flavor of the food; it grows off better. Now I 
garden with store-bought fertilizer, and I don't like it either. I can’t get a 
good garden — -a .pretty garden like I want to.' T think about back when I 
was a. kid and mv father used t’have those pretty gardens. Stable manure 
is l'eally good for a garden.. ’ 

[ On the farm, the mules were verv important] because that’s what mv 
/ => ' ' " / ** 4 
daddy used to make his crop with — they would have* been 5 our \ most 

valuable thing. He used them for hauling wood, getting back and forth to 

the market. That was the biggest way people had of getting around — a 

mule and waron, / \ - * V 

: • ' O > f , I 

' About the house — my mother’s garden, her milking and her churning, land 
fixing her butter and milk took most of! her time. She took care of \the 
.garden most of the time. Of course, Papa would do the plowing, but 'the 

fest was her job. _ Y / ' j, 

.. I. don’t. think' my father ever did anything but just farming and he also 
learned to make baskets and to bottom chains; he made fish baskets and 

• r-r \ 

things like that. [A. lot of people use those fish baskets], particularly, people . 
that liked to fish and had ways to get out to the rivers and big creeks. ^Sb 
many, people^ didn’t have convenience to get out to places like that; ■m'ji 
father had his one-horse wagon. "He could go a long distance. I remember 
once we were on the big creek, on the plantation that we worked, and' a] 
creek then was about like a river now, and ■ myvfather would take small] 
■baskets like that and put in those deep*plates in that creek. Sometimes we’d : 
be in the bottom land working, sometimes we’d go with my father, and see 
him take that basket out and get the fish out. 

I never will forget once wo went with him and 1 Papa took out one or 
two eels. They were long and I thought that was something terrible. They 
'.looked just like snakes. My father just took them out like they were fish. 
Of course you have to use a little more pain and patience;. I don't know * 
whether they’d bite or not. \ / 

Back when I was a childpTveMidn’t know to, 6 much about buying things. 
Everybody had about the same things — some people weren’t as lucky as , 
others. The biggest thing we had t’buy were clothes* and my mother mostly 
made those. She taught us to sew. I’d sew for most! of the other little girls 
around in the community. As I grew older, I was the dressrpaker. I really 
enjoyed that, and I like to sew yet . . . when I have the time. 

-»Oncc in a while we would buy flour — -we never had enough wheat to 
do from orie wheat season to the next. Maybe a little meal — sometimes we 
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wouldn't have enou^a corn to last till the next crop-gathering. We liad 
to buy salt, and once in a while sugar— not too much because tve made 
syrup, and that syrup in the winter would go to sugar stored in a big 
barrel. We raised our, own .spices and -teas— sage, catnip, bofteset, and 
some other things. 

Most of the time, Papa would swap things he had — eggs and chickens — 
sometimes he'd go to town in the wagon and load up different 'things 
we had,., cabbage or corn or tomatoes, or whatever and go to town on 
Saturdays and sell those things. Sometimes we : d have milk and butter to 
send, just anything we could spare. 

My father w r as a busy man— he had to be ! 

Back when I came up, people didn’t sell things; they gave to each other. 
Now my father always had two-three milk cow r s, aRt^ Mother would churn, 
and she d give some of us kids a bucket of milk and some buttery and she’d 

send us across the field, or up the road to take Mrs. So-and-So some butter 

. < * « 

and milk. We churned every day. 

i 

We lived out in the country, close to a spring, and my ^father would put 
a big box* in the spring. He would make holes in that box for the Water 
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t’run through. And we would take the buttermilk and sweetmilk down and 
put it\in that box and [the cold water] kept it fresh. It) wapLhurned -every 

V : J > \ ** 

day and put to keep in that spring. * p ^ 

You 'know,, [giving away farm products] was the way most poor people 

paid their doctor bills. When the doctor would come, my father would catch 
him three or four chickens, or give him a bag of co rn ; just put it on Ins * __ 
buggy. '“T"" "~7 ~ ' i 

y\ : 

In my* young days, people didavt have moneys to j hire anything done. 

If we wanted to do something for one of our neighbors, we just had to 
go and do it; we didn't havehnoney to hire things doqe. Say if sortie of out 
people in the community got* sick and got behind with their crops, why the 
people in the neighborhood^ sometimes maybe as far as v from here to 
Mountain .City, would just come in with their wagons and tools and work 
that crop out maybe in a day. That’s the way they done things. Women 
would come in; wash and clean up the house and things like that, and 
maybe one bunch would come in- a day or two and do things, and for the 
../next ,two or three days, another bunch would come dn. There wasn’t no 
money, nobody paying, because people didn’t have anything to pay with, 

:■> only the little things- they made out of their crops and gardens. They would 
divide. 

We lived in one settlement where we had two families of German people. 

I was Very small. I can just remember that. They didmt ha\^ things like lots 
of people, I can’t understand it. It might have been; because they hadn’t 
been -in this country long.\I don’t remember very many German people 
from back when. I was a child. Those two families were our very close 
neighbors knd he, could meno\ shoes, and he taught me how to mend shoes. 

I’d go carry milk and things, and he would be mending shoes and he would 
show me how. I can mend shoes' \today. f 


“We were all raised out iriythe country.” 

* \ \ ■ 

, ■ A ] - 

It’s so different now from what it Was then. Well, we had our house 
chores to. do; we had just about everything to do — -a little bit of everything; 
When my mother passed away, why we just had to take over. There were 
nine of us children, and I was the second ^irl. We just had to be^ mother 
and do 'everything around the house that had to be done, and take dire of 
those small children. My father — he worked every day. When we got to 
be ten or twelve years old, we would go to the fields. After I got big enough, 
I worked right along with the boys. We usually had to do about everything 
we could do; I don’t think we had any choice. I 
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• I didn’t like picking! cotton ; J/don’t know what it was about it. It was 
different. I had it to do and a lot of it, but I never did like to do it. My fa- 

I l ' 

ther had a great big, three horse farm — something like that. We hack be- 

We picked it in the; field and^mv father would ppt it on the wagon, carry 
it to the gin house and it’d made up in large bale§. 

Once in a while “on Sunday evenings, some of the neighbors’ children 

I '} 

would come in'afod play. People didn't let the children go just any place 
arid play in those days. They picked places they thought where nice people 
were for their children to go. We would go to homes like that and play 
a while with tfie children on Sunday evenings after church and Sunday 
School. Once in a while the children would come and visit us on Sunday. 
l l\at was* about all the visiting wc did. We walked and we'd go to church. 
Our churches^were usually a long way off and Papa would put us in the 
wagon — two horse wagon— and have straw : in the wagon and all of us 
kids would sit down in that straw togo to church. 

We were all raised out in the country — -I think the happiest days I had 
in my life were along then because I imagine we didn’t know anything else. 
We didn’t have any movies or anything to go to. We didn’t know anything 
about buying clothes. We were raised in a good, old-time Christian’ home. 
What our parents said was right — there wasn’t anything, else said about if. i 
Now my parents would sit and spend the evening, the night, and read the 
Bible to us. And my father would have a prayer every night, and most 
of the time in the mornings — ’round the table. Sometimes my father would 
have to get up early and leave befefre we were up, and my mother taught; 
me and my older sister t’pray. Sffe would say, “Now you all got to pray 
this morning. Your papa had toCeave early.” And we didn’t know any- 
thing about praying, and Mama said, “Well, you’ll have to learn. Don’t 
you know how- it’s done? You know how to ask me and your father for 
things.” ’ l • 

We said, “Yes, ma’am.” 

And she said, “Well, that’s just the way you talk to the Lord.” 

You know' a lot; of people are blaming the young folks for a~ lot of 
things, like losing interest in the Bible and church life. Well, I don’t. I’ll 
be different. I believe we older people, people who have children, are re- 
sponsible for part /of it. They just haven’t taken the time, and you know, it 
takes time, People have got to have a lot of patience with children. We 
didn’t go to bed without having that prayer. We’d go to the table in the 
mornings — we had a great big country dining room, with a big bench. It 
would seat about six of us on one bench, and we would have the morning 
prayer. Then we would eat. Rainy days, maybe, we’d have a little leisure 
and Mother would get the Bible down and read it to us. Nowadays people 
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don't havejimc. Or the-y -donYTnake“tunErBack when I was a girl, people's 
.^others and fathers worked at home-f they didn’t go o ut an d_w(g] 
.XpjEui.axm r aca«nd the-hoi ise. 


I 


/ My parents were very good to tfreir children, very strict, so much 
different from now. You would sat the children now/ 'are bad, if you com- 
pared them to the w-ay children were {when I came /long. Once in a while/ 
we would get good spankings. 

Maybe they would tell us to do sofnething and we wouldn’t do it- right. 
They would tell us, “Now you go bahk and do that again and do it ; right.” 
My mother particularly would say, “Now if you have to do this over, you. 
are going to get a switching.” And sometipie, we would be careless and 
think we were going to get by — things like/children do now', and we didn’t 
do' it just like she wanted it done^Vehl ..get a spanking; she’d make us do 
it over agaip and then we d do it right the next time. s 

I would advise the young people tp just be sweet children,. honor their 
mother and dad, go to church and Jyundav School and by all means go by 
that blessed Bible. Then vou. won’t' make a mistake. Just try to do right. 
You know if you want to do light and try to do right, you’ve got lots of 
help, our heavenly Father standing- There waiting with a mending, helping, 
hand — He’s right there to help. [Young people today are different from 
the way we were] and my heart goes out for the youths. I just live with’ 
them in mv mind; I love young people and so many people now don't 
•give the young people credit for lots of their goodness. 

I take up for the young folks.. Of course, I know some of them are very- 
naughty, but I can't help but feel that the parents have to take some of the 
blame. And we live in a different age now’ and we can’t expect it now to be 
like it was back when I was a girl. That’s a great big space. My time is 
passed, and it’s the young people's time, andall we ehn do — anything we 
can do — we ought to help them and do it with them. The -Bible says 
Christian people have to become as little children. I feel that way, and we 
have a lot of fun here when I have the little children in the neighborhood 
come over. We have a lot of fun here. 

My people went more on the Bible times, you know. We’d go to church 
and hea.p^itf preacher and read our Bibles. Now we don’t keep up with- 
ri-Tf like they’did; they read it and went by that Bible. ■ 

One of the greatest' things I remember and it stays with me today was 
when we were small children, our father used to gather up things and go to 
Anderson to sell at the market — he’d carry chickens and watermelons and 
eggs, just whatever he had. He’d get a nice little load and in blackberry time, 
he would say, “Now you children, you go pick some blackberries. I’m going 
to town tomorrow and you can make you a little money.” We’d get out 
. and pick our blackberries. When we had the buckets just' barely full, we 
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thought we had enough. When he’d get through shaking the berries down 
.in the buckets, they’d lack that much. being full, and we'd say, “Papa, we 
had the Bucket full.” • ■ . 1 

And Papa would say,|‘No, you didn’t.” ; [ ' 

■ Papa said, ;“ ; The ? Bible says, ‘Give full measure, shake dow.hj and rim 
over/ You haven’t done that. Now you've got to put more in .there until 
that bucket runs over. 55 Y .. , •// 

/ So .that’s just how strict they were. We might get out playing or some- 
thing, and. cheat each other, but that wasn't the way they wanted it done. 

It's ;so^ different from now-— back when*. I. was a girl. I wouldn’t hardly 
know ho;^ to start telling yoy, it’s just that much different/ We . read the 
Bible and we tried to go by that. My mother would say (wheth we were out 
• playing and something- didn’t' go right), “That wasn gyour Sunday School 
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lessoil. You knojsv'tWe preacher said' this ..or tlj&t yesterday- (of -S utidiiyJ'r - 
That’s what vou uo to chttrch for — to learn. 55 \ 

That, was the way they .chastised us. , ” * ’ 1 . .AY > 

I think the parents are partly fhe Melanie ^or the problems so mafti#;, 
young people h a v e . H ' h G-. r c aso n I^say that is that I d’oy t ever thjjnkT would:, 
have been as good a girl as I tried to 1>e when I waS. grown, if Hhadn t been 
taueht that when i was a girl. Parents took a lot of time with their children. ' 
It wasn't just once in. a while — oiv raiiiy days oit at nightTinte x or in the 
knorningj my parents pvlould rehff a little Biblg scriptu^ey’oi^hey^ d$elk us 
about something thai.\yas said in Sunday School : = :Th£t^ just. part of young 
people's lives and: that's the reason I love the young^*p^ple. I can^ok back; 
and. see where parents have failed; they haven’t lak£n the time that maybe 1 ; 
my. parents or some other parents did. Most of these people now just *say 5 
‘ TV elk go ahead a I don't want. to be bothered. 1 hey didii t say that when 4 
IS^anaekalonl: ffhev had inueff •• . . T, 





a child to school, *and church arid Sunday School, 

too niuch^s^Tigj children didn't do much visiting, just once in ^ 
while. But we were happy. I look at the children now; they don't seem 
to have any hap p\\davs like we had. I don't know, why, but I think some- 
.times^maybe they haVe loo much. ’*■ ; 

We didn’t have, the privilege of getting everythin |"we wanted like children 
do now. A diriie's worth of candy would be that Mg around. And my fa- 
. therd come home, and sometimes he'd give us half a stick of -candy, There 
were nine of us children. He hardly ever Bad enough to give us a whole 
stick, but .he'd divide that. We were much more pleased with that" than the. 
children are how with fifteen cents' worth. He'd -go to town in the winter 
, and buy apples, and take a whole tipple • and quarter it. I hat s about all 
we would get. That would kind of pay us off for something! 
v We ^didn't have entertainment as people think of it today. We went to 
church, Sunday School, and we were just satisfied around the house. And 
we would have our little - handmade dolls — -pur mother d make em, or 
maybe one of the neighbors would say, “Now if you 11 be a good girl, I 11 
make you a doll,'' and make us a big rag doll, stuff fit with cotton* And 
that w 7 ould be our doll. 

We d get out in the yard and take sticks tmd make dctfl houses and things 
like .that, and we made mud pies. That was the way w r t passed the time. ' / 

We didn't know anything but eating what we raised, and once in a while, 
Papa would go to town and get something. Mother w r ould go to town and 
get material to make our clothes. We didn’t know too much about buying* 
things. , '* 
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“Me and money,, we’re so far apart.” 

s' " ® 

jr " 

The world has changed so fr.om mv young .child days "and from the- - 
Bible days, you don't know hardly how to say what’s the cause of this and 
what's the cause of that, but we do know all wrong things. 

You know, to my little judgmetit, w^e^vou see "all those great people • 
j [in the government] that's so far ahead of me and know so much more than 

I do, and have had so much experience, - and making such great mistakes- f ; 
as they're making now, you wonder. You can't help but think it's sin — the T 
cause of it. Sin is the cause of a lot of bad things today and there are somfe 
people that don’t know and don’t understand. What we don’t know, the 
Lord don't require that of us, because He’s so wise and all of His creations, 

He knows in our hearts, He knows what we think and what we know right, 
we re to do rierhl;., 

O 'tiff- , t 

Seems like our country now is more -for money, regardless of how it comes 
or how it goes, or who suffers,, who lives or who dies. Seems like money, the 
big people are just for the money, regardless of how they have to get it, 
because most of our trouble now is with the big people and the money- 
• . making people. AlTthe money being taken- from each other is the big talks 
taking money from each other. Well, the Bible says, “Money is the root of 
all evil/ 5 •' . ^ 

Me and money,' we re so far apart. I. like to make it and I like to have 
it, but just following after money like I see some people do, that’s the least - 
thing I think about. 

I know I never .will forget, I liave worked with people and when pay- 
day would come, seem like I would forget and they would say to me, 
“Beulah sure don't care nothing about money . You just walked right out 
and left your check or money. You sure don't care nothing about it/ 5 

And’ it's the truth. I like it and I need it I just don't know if I knew I 
>was going to get it or what, you know; some people just money, money, 

1 ' but I never did think of it that way. 

Its a strange thing to say. I’ve got an old Bible here. When we went from 
the country to Atlanta and the second job I got in Atlanta, I worked for 
Ku-Klux-Klansmen who ran a dairy farm about four or five miles out of 
Atlanta. They were the nicest people. My little boy was u a baby abopt six 
or seven months old and I could get in a street car every morning to j that 
. * ; r job and I got a Bible — that old Bible — and I love it better than anything. 
When I hear people talking about Ku-Kluxes, the first thing I think afjout 
is, . “Well, they must not have been as bad as people said, because! my 
first Christmas gift that I got in Atlanta was this Bible and they gave it to 
- ” „ me. 55 They were the nicest young people and they had two little children. 

’ - They were the nicest, sweetest people to me. I wish I knew where some of 
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them were now. There must have been some good somewhere because they 
treated me and my baby just the same as one of the family. 


“We have so much to be thankful for.” 

* f 

■XV. 

There's, one thing I want , to do. I want to go to -Africa and go on a 

foreign mission field. I’ve been wanting to do that ever since I was thirteen. 
My father had an uncle and he sold his plantation and took his family, 
and they all went to Africa. Back in those days, I ..reckon you had to go by 
ship. There weren’t any planes. 

When Uncle joe and his family went, I wanted to go. I asked one of 
his daughters who was much older than I. Uncle Joe said, no, that it would 
break my father’s .heart if I was to‘ do that. He told me to keep studying 
my Bible and maybe someday the mission or the church might send me. He 

said, “We’re going to pray that-rfpu might come see us some time.” 

* • ' 

I’ve ; been wanting to go ever since. 1 At my age now, sometimes it comes 
to me that I’m going to see some part of the foreign mission. I’ve seen 
and studied so much about it. • 

You know, we didn’t know too much about the people coming from 
Africa — the colored people. It was the mission work they were doing and 
, it seemed like the people there needed mission studies so much more than 
we here needed them. That was my thing that I wanted to do— to go 
there. I used to tell people that I’ve always been, a missionary. I don’t know 
why I want to go tb Africa or another foreign country, because I’ve been a 
missionary all of my life fright where I’m living]. 

The religion’s the only part of my life that stays with me today. My Bible, 
teaching and training from back as far , as I can remember — that’s the 
sweetest part of my life. The Bible is our guide. We wouldn’t know how to ■ 
serve the Lord if we. didn’t know a little about the Bible. It’s through God 
we have all of our enjoyments, all of our good things. It’s through Him that 
we get it — we know that’s for sure. We see some of His handwork every' 
time we look-sout and see something because He made everything on dhe*- 
earth and He is the Creator of all the beauties everywhere. 

The first thing when I get up of a morning that I w*ant to do is get to a® 
Ld^f&r or window and look out and I stand there and look, and thank the Lord 
for being able to see that beauty one more time. It’s a wonderful thing to 
trv to live a Christian life and to love the Lord. We have~so much to be 
thankful for? <■' 
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’ve eaten apple butter . all mv life. ^ 
Botfi ► my grandmother . ant^'iriother — 
■have made ft , but I had never seen 
it made in a brass kettle untii^v^ent ft) Rogersvijile, Tennessee... We were ■ 
very lucky to find Mr. and MrsfPat 'Brooks, their fafriily and' grandchildren, 

v. * 'v- 

who still make it the old-time way. < '■* 

“Back years,, ago,' you either made it or you-'didn’t eat it. -This day .anek . 
time everybody has got enough 'money.. They don’t have to work like us 
poor Talks. Nobody wants to take the time to make it, but. tlrey ? ye all got . 

theihhand out for a jar. .. ' . \ ^ 

Pat was humorous ..and <fun to be with. “Well, Honey,. I’m gejing to tell 
you vspnie thing. My daddy was this way [humorous] and . I am t neyer «. 
seen a stranger in my life. Just enjoy your life, for when you re dead, you 

can’t.” ’] ■' * ! ' \ 

Obviously he lives, by ~ his word. “I .have fun everywhere I go. That s ^ 

what we’re here fot.” ? j 

I remember . when I was left in charge of the tape recorder, jPat asked , 
me, “You got your tape-recorder on? You want to give me sonjie sug^r 

.« ^ J * 

Pat just naturally doesthings like that. 1-^ hd 

As we w r ere' pouring the apple sauce into thed^rass kettle to cool^ he: , 
told us about a trick he pulled on his wife. “No\v I’ve got to tell yoy afc|^i|y:. 
my wife when she put on her first pair of shorts. She came. outside 
when she did, I just wheeled my chair around in front of thfe? door. 
come these people down the road in a car. She w 7 as. just: a' jerking me 
trying to get in the house, so in order for them to see her [wearing sh ; d||§] , 

I just screamed and hollered like I w 7 as dying, so they would look.ib^rd 
she said, ‘Til never put the dern things on again, I bet you.’ ” J- 

We were taking turns at stirring the apple butter when he brought out 
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IPATE 401 The apples must first be washed and peeled. 

a rolling pin that belonged to his grandmother. “I’d like to sell .this rolling 

pin. We're going to have a little auction. What do yo u bid?” _ .. . 

"“iBidsjtarted at five cents and ended with $4.75. ; 

’ . going once, going twice, gope — sold to Laurie. 

Later he told his wife, “We had a sale- here a while ago — -a rolling pin. 

f ^ ( *. , • 

I got three neck hugs, four squeezes and nine kisses with it.” 

After the first stir came off the fire, everyone wa§ sampling the product 
with hot, homemade biscuits. Meanwhile, Pat had gone in the house and 
brought out his banjo and was making a deal with Barbara and Mary to 
Luck dance. We had our own little outdoor concert. He sang a couple of 
songs, gave us each some apple butter, and we were on our way back 
home. > 

. . - ■ - t VTVIAN BURRELL' 


; The making of apple butter was once a quite common event. We talked 
to a- number of people about it, and we found that, in addition to the 
Brooks method ( illustrated in this chapter) , there were many variations. • 
Pauline Henson and Mrs. Charlie Ross Hartley of Vilas, North Carolina, 
for example, used molasses instead of sugar. Here’s -their recipe : • * 

Wash, sli'<;e, core and peel the required number of apples. Put a 


little water in the brass kettle first and heat, ^nd then add the slices 
of apple filling the kettle nearly /full. Cook them down, and stir them 
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PLATE 402 The apples are cooked on a stove for fifteen to twenty minutes, then run 


through a colander. 


> • Sjgpp 

*• to prevent sticking. After they are cooked down, add molasses to 
thicken. The molasses is added after the apples are cooked down tot 

keep she butter from being lumpy. ”" “ ” T "it *■ ' ... ^ . A 

Just before it’s done, add sticks, of cinnamon to taste. Theft, Whtjli 
it’s so thick you can almost cut it with a knife, put it up in half 
gallon or ■ gallon rrocks ; place a /cloth over the top, and seal the 
crocks with paraffin. 

They can also remember apple butter being made in the molasses boiler 
during the last runs to get rid of the extra apples and keep them from 
going to waste. 

Aunt Arie . made hers in an iron washpot instead of a brass kettle, as 
she never had one of the latter. She told us: 

“We always had so many good apples. See, we had an apple orchard 
there at home. We had hundreds of bushels of apples, till it. come that 
storm and blowed the trees all up and .Ulysses. never did set’ era back, out. 
The few trees that were left made up more than we could use and he got 
old and crippled on both sides, couldn’t dig much. And you can’t hire 
people to do what you want done. You just have to do what you can do. 
Of course, we had plenty of apples. We’ve done away with, three hundred 
bushels in one year. I tell you, I got so tired' of picking up apples and 
carrying them to the house and giving them to everybody in Georgia and 
everywhere else, till I was glad when they were gone ! Now that’s the truth. 
Of course, I was stout then and could do it, but you done so much of it, 
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PLATE 403 The applesauce is poured into a * 
twenty-gallon brass kettle heated by an operi 
fire. (The kettle trftist be cleaned with a .solu- 
tion of vinegar and baking so da^ prior to use.) 
Mrs. Brooks said, ‘'Brass is the only kind [of 
kettle] I would have. It just makes better but-v 
ter somehow. I don’t like a. topper kettle be- 
causgfit makes the butter taste, I think.” 

7 / ^ •f^i|old us, “You can use %tiy kind of wood 
for ®j#|iire except pine. 6 [Pine 'should make 
the butte tv taste.] Don’t let the wood touch the 
bottom of'|he ke-ttle or the butter will burn.” 



6 ? 

"''•j 

PLATE 404 Pat made the butter-stirring 
stick himself out of cypress. Wood with acid 
in it can’t be used because' it will impart a 
tas te. He likes yellow^poplar the best. 






PLATE 405 Pat’s stirring 'stick. 


PLATE 406 The applesauce is constantly 
■stirred until it’s hot enough to melt sugar. 
Then, using one five-pound bag at ^ time at 
regular intervals,... fifty pounds of sugar are 
poured in. The- mixture must cook for about 
two hour's, stirring it constantly. 

“When you stir, you gb once on one side, 
once on the other side, and once in the middle. 
You ; see, the bottom is narrow, and that way 
it won’t stick.” 1 . 


i 








PLATE 408 After Two hours’ codking, the mixture is taken off the fire, and 4^/4 
fluid- ounces of imitation oil "of' cinnamon "(used by the Brooks);, or- other- des^d 
flavor is added. . \ 
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you got tired of it. What I mean, you got give out of it — I’ll put ifmat 
way. Your strength give out. 

“Use good ripe, soft apples. Peel the apples and out them up-- -riot too 
fine. x\dcLjnst enough water to prevent the apples from sticking while, they 
cook. When the apples begin cooking good, ma^h them with a potato/ 
masher as fine possible. Make the apple butter thick. Then. add. lots of 
“ sorgltum to 'it for sweetening ■'ifyoii dont/dtll sour), if you don’t get - 
• the apple butter good and thick, and boil it down good, a five-gallon jar- 
A ful will sour. Add ground cinnamon foy' flavoring. If you cap^ b get, einna - -" 

..... . — — - • 7 • t " 

...mon,..us.e lemon. ’ ■ 

^ 1 1 • • /; 

.To store it, use five six-gallon crocks; tie the tops with cloth, then 
./Cover with paper and tie with stripfr’When we wanted apple butter, we - 
opened a crock and got out a bowlful, ate it, and went back for more. : 

“Lord, they loved-apple butter at my house, mercy alive. See, there was 
so many boys and you know what boys will do. And Papa loved it ! ; I can 
eat apple butter, but I never did love it like they did.” * 


The Brooks/familv has been making apple butter every year for over 
: forty Years. ., 1,...: ........r..'. - — 

* J ' , • 

• / - 

It takes three bushels of apples to make a stir. You can keep the apples 
for thr ee or four days before using them in the apple butter. Mi's.- Brooks 
explains, “I wouldn't have' nothing but the Winesaps. That’s the only 
. kind that makes good butter. The other kind won’t cook up good. Sour 
apples do. An apple -that has a sweet taste to it [won’t] /make 1 good 
butter.” /. . ' 

Mrs. Brooks says, “.Sometimes [we sell it], but most of the time we keep 
. f . t ^ must ; every time I turn around they’re asking 

for some.” . „ ■ 

I understand ! - .■ - 

Aunt Arie also told us of other recipes.-that— were-Lxrought— to— mind — 
when we asked her about apple butter. “Now another thing that really I 
like a little better in one way is apple preserves. You make preserves out of , 
the kind of apples that don’t coo k all to pieces^— that stay whole. 

“You peel the apples and cut them up into little pieces — they don’t . 
cook up. Put cinnamon or whatever you want to flavor them with. We 
put them in big old jars and tied them up. People don’t can 'stuff now. 
like they did then. Of course, if I was to make apple butter now, I’d want 
to put it in' smaller jars and seal them up. And ‘then eat it. You’d have if 
good all the time. Apple preserves are good ! 

I ve helped make gallons of applp cider. You have to have a cider mill 
to grind up your apples most of iffe time. Squeeze ..that all out and put it 
up. It s hard to make. I don’t like apple cider much. Boys, they loved it at 



j 




PLATEM10 "IPs s’good that if you put Some on your forehead, your, tongue would 
slap your blrains out trying t’get to it l ’ 5 pat brooks,. 
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home, though. We’d make it by the gallons. We’d fix the apples and put 
them in a big old wooden trough. We’d take a maul and beat up them 
apples and make cider out of them. They’d strain the cider out and put it 
in' jugs or whatever they wanted to keep it in. How they did love it! 
Especially when it’s sharp, as they called it. They left it till some of it 
commenced to sour just a little [and then they really enjoyed it.] 

— “You make -pump k-irr butter-1 ike -you do apple butter. .Cut the p umpkin 
up and peel it and cook that good. Then .just' mash it up and ppt sugar 
and flavoring in. That’s all You«h<|ve.,to do. We a lways, made ours with 
'cinnamon, and how good it was ! Really pumpkin Witter is easier to make 
than 'apple butter. We grew as high as a‘ hundred big pumpkins in one 
year. We’d make it up to last a year pnd eat it every bit up before* 
s P r * n ©' We’d have to make a’many a gallon to have enough to do us a 
year, ’cause, we loved it. Then there was * so many of us. -You take a 
houseful of boys — Wtey eat something-!’’ • , ;<f 


l 

i' 
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SORGHUM 






t one time, syrup made from juice, 
crushed out of sorghum cane was 
highly prized as a sugar substi- 
tute and sweetener. In some communities, aside frqm honey, it was the only 
sweet substance available, as sugar cost money, and money was the rarest 

commodity of all. . . c , ’ 1 

Some families in the-n^ountains still produce sorghum (or molasses) for 
their own use, but the method of production, in most cases, has undergone 
some refinements. Nowadays, the mills that are uscd^to crush the juice out 
of the cane are/ more often than: not, run by a gasoline engine or a belt 
connected to the power take-off of a tractor. Years ago; the rollers of the 
mill were turned by a horse or mule, The animal was hitched to the end 
of a long.’- rein pole or “sweep , 57 A rod mounted horizontally in, ^ind at 
right angles to, the butt end. of the sweep was tied to a line tha|/went to 
the horse's halter so that as the horse pulled the lead- end of the sweep 
forward, the line connected to the butt end would keep him pulling him- 
self aroupd in a never-ending circle (see Plates 41 1 and 41 2). The sweep 
^turned a crusher roller in the mill, which in turri engaged a second (and 
-sgmetimes a third) roller, forcing it to turn also.. The cane was fed in 
between the rollers and crushed dry of its juice. *. 

Since few people could afford These mills, Tt was common that menwvho 
owned -one would m^ve^thera from settlement to settlement, grinding and 
making the syrup fok N everyone in the area. In return, they were given a 
“toll 5 '—usually every ' fourth gallon — in payment. Those who had helped 
the farmer harvest hisytane were also paid in syrup.. Making it was a long, 
slow process, how^ejt Many mills mould only turn out about sixteen gal- 
lons a dav. X *,' =.• / . '■ . 

Today, those who grow sorghum grow it in much the same way as their 
families did before the [turn of the century. In early April, the ground is 
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fE 41 1 A horse-operated sorghum, mill ih the 


PLATE 411 A horse-operated sorghum, mill ih the reconstructed pioneer settlement 
at the Cherokee, North Carolina, entrance to the Smokies. 
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plowed and readied, for* planting the patch. Noel Moore claims that the 
soil the cane is planted in makes a big difference in the final product: 
gray- soil for light, thin syrup; and red clay for thick, clear syrup. The 
seeds, which were saved, from the crop the year before, are planted some- 

y time between the. middle of May and the first of July often when the 

moon is in its growing phase, according to Noel Moore) so that it will 
he ready for harvest in mid-September- — after the corn and before the first 
y frost. It is planted in hills approximately a foot apart and with seven to 

twelve seeds per- hUL — - . - - — : . 

v When the stalks are up, the farmer cultivates the rows and thins the 
number of stalks. per hilFto five to prevent the cane from growing too tall 
and thin, thus making the juice watery for lack of enough sun. 

All through the summer months, the cane grows. It is ready to-be har- 
vested when the seeds turn red and hard. Hopefully, this will be before the 
first frost, for even though the frost won’t necessarily destroy the crop, cold 
weather makes the plant turn tough and the leaves become harder to 
strip off. If wind, rain, or other bad weather knocks the stalks down 
before harvesting, some farmers just give the crop up and plow it under. 
Others, like Burnett Brooks, try to use it anyway. 

At harvest time, the family goes through the field stripping off the 
stalks’ leaves and cutting off the heads (the large red seed pods at the tops * 
of the stalks). The leaves can be mixed with -the cornstalks and used as 
silage. Some of the heads are saved for next year’s-, see^y . and the rest are 
fed to the chickens or put out for the birds. ’ 

This job done, the farmer cuts the stripped cane stalks off at the base, ■ 
.using a sharp hoe or mowing blade, and stacks them in piles to be picked 
up immediately by horse ,and wagon, or tractor and wagon. The stalks are 
rarely left for long after they’ve, been cut, as they will dry out in a matter 
of a very’ few* .days. Also,' the cut ends can start to rot, souring the juice 
and ruining it. "The stalks are taken to the mill as quickly as possible for 
crushing. r .. . ’ 

This fall, we were lucky enough to find one family producing sorghum 
for themselves in the most traditional way of all. Tim DeTord and Shanon 
Jackson drove up with Margie toxoyer it. 

j 

■ After a short winding drive up a narrc^^t black-top road, we found the 
Brooks family hard at work making sorghum syrup. As > we stepped out 
of the Blazer, we were greeted by a bunch of people — mostly kids. 

They had saved a dozen or so 'stalks of cane and left Roxv, the nine 

4 V? 

year old horse, hitched up just to show us how the process of grinding the 
_ sorghum cane is done. The grinding had started at five that morning 
when one of their relatives, Lowell Buchanan, got up, hitched up the 


j 
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horse, and sat down in the dark to grind cane. Some people would think 
that's a lot to ask but this man was not asked; he volunteered. 

When we asked about another type of furnace, this same man loaded 
two of us in his jeep and took us several miles up the road just to show 
us one. On the way, he -told us some good hunting stories. . £ 

Mr. Burnett Brooks was the owner of the furnace and boiler-box he 
built in 1969. When people stopped by to see how it was going, Mr.' 
Brooks was always there to say hello, and found time to talk about ground- 
hog hunti ng or bear-season. People were just dropping in constantly. One 
man came by and skimmed the boiling juice, for an hour and then left. 
He was “just a friend." Another friend, Robert Sutton, came by and 
.stayed all day — just helping out. . • , 

Mr. Brooks made small paddle-spoons to scrape down the sorghum 
fyom the bottom of the boiler. These were abouK eight inches long and 
made of wood. They were given to the children when the sorghum was 
finished, and were good for getting a sample of sorghum. We found the 
kids getting ahead of the rest of us — they would slip their spoons into the 
sorghum while it was still boiling hot. They thought it was good — -hot or 
not. And Mr. Brooks had just as much fun as the kids did. \ 

As the morning passed, the amount of boiling juice in the box di- 

f V 

minished. We were invited to lunch at a table loaded with food— green 
beans, chicken, corn relish, creamed corn, pickles, potatoes, fresh garden 
tomatoes, light- bread, and sweet milk. We w r ere given plates and filed by 
the table filling them with a taste of everything-^then headed for 1 the 
back porch shade. We all sat on the cracked edge of the cool, moist back 
porch. /As one of us was about to take a big bite of crisp chicken, Mr. 
Brpoks said, “Yeah, I pinched the head off that ol ! rooster this morning.” 

We changed the subject and got him to talk about sorghum. He ex- 
plained the whole process to us. 

, When the cane is harvested, the mill is oiled and the wood gathered to 
make ready for the cane-grinding. -The Brooks have two wooden barrels, 
one thirty-gallon and one fifty-five-gallon, to be used for collection of the 
cane juice. A few. days before the grinding, the* barrels are filled with 
water so that the staves will swell making the barrels water-tight/ Poplar 
and oak wood are used for the fire under the boiler. By the time the juice 
is prepared and added td the boiler, the fire has burned down to a bed 
of coals. Then more w ? ood is added to bring the temperature of the boiler 
up, or the fire is doused with water to cool the boiler when the juice is 
boiling too vigorously. 

Mr. Brooks lias a three-roiler mill. One of the rollers is stationary, the 
second is set at one-eighth inch, and the third at one-sixteenth inch from' 
the stationary roller ( Plate 4/5). As the horse turns the mill, the sorghum 
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PLATE 415 Mr. Brooks’s mill has three VplI 
ers (one is concealed in this photo). 


is fed into one side of the mill. The bright green juice drops into a trough 
and down to a burlap-covered barrel- It is then- taken to the boiler where 
it is poured through several layers of cheesecloth into the boiler. The 
boiler is filled to within two inches of the top for each batch. No more 
juice is added after that until tha-t batch is completely cooked down and 
poured into containers for storage. 

When the juice begins to boil, a dark foam forms on the top. A hand- 
made too] called a skimmer is then used. The skimmer is an eisrht-and- 

o 

one-half-inch-square piece of metal attached to a broom handle. It is per- 
forated so that the juice will run out and leave the foam on the skimmer. 
The skimmings are discarded into a hole nearby anddater the hole covered 
with dirt. Usually the dogs get to the skimmings before they are covered 
and really enjoy this treat. We have been told that the skimmings were 
used at one time to help sweeten moonshine. 

The juice has to boil for three to four hours. It is- Jcept at a rolling boil 
by controlling the heat of the fire as mentioned. The boiler-box holds 
about eighty gallons. From this eighty gallons of juice come eight to ten 
gallons of syrup. The juice turns from bright green to a rich caramel color 
as it is cooked and thickens. When the syrup has cookegj long enough, * the 
boiler is lifted from the firebox and placed onto two logs, so that one end 
of the boiler can be tilted up and the syrup scraped to the other end with 
a long wooden paddle, about two feet long and flat on one end, made by 
Mr. Brooks. It is then dipped out of the trough with a small boiler (or 
saucepan) and poured through several layers of cheesecloth into five-gallon 
lard cans. After it cool&j— i4-is stored in smaller containers — quart jars o% 
gallon cans. . * 


v 
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After, all the sorghum is finished, and all the syrup cooked and; poured 
info containers, the boiler-box is washed thoroughly 'and mutton tallow 
is spread on it to keep it from rusting. After the tallow hardens, the boiler 
is--stored upside down in , a shed or barn. The barrels are washed and 

_ t o \ 

dried and stored away. The boom pole, which is attached to the mill, and 
the lead pole, which is attached to the boom, pole, are -taken ddWn and 
stored until next year. The mill is covered with a tarpaulin arid left for the 

* o - • 

kids to play on. . - c ■ 
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PLATE 418 
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PLATE 419 The” burlap bag spread over the 
barrel serves as 3 strainer. This is the £rst of 
three strainings during the entire sorghum- 
making process. ^ * • . ' ' , ) 
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PLATE 420 The . furnace is prepared for 
lighting./ : ' .. ' - 

f . • i i*. v 

V >' 



PLATE 42.1 More wood is added to the fur- 
nace, 

j ■ 


PLATES 422-423 The juice is poured 
through a cloth (strainer), into the trough, or 
boiler-box (Plate 422 ) , until it. is filled to 
within two inches of the top (Plate 423), 



PLATE 423 
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g PLATE 424 The juice As, brought to a boih 
Some e v a po r a t o rs a re s lightly d i IT e re n v e t h an 
the Brooks's. Another example is shown as a 
■ f diagram ‘(Plate 425); numbers, i through S 
indicate the sequence of the flow of th£ juice, 
~ nuinber 7 refers to the boiler. ’• 
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ELi^TE 426 < Robert Sutton, 
o if ' 1 the bo i 1 mg juice. /■ 


skims the foam 
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' Some evaporators, are slightly different from the Brooks’s. One variety is 
■ ■ ^ * . ' 
shown in Plate 425.- The syrup enters from the storage /barrel at (1) 

through a valve that allows the operator to admit it at a controlled rate. 
The evaporator is. tilted slightly (the exit end is about % of an inch higher 
than the entrance end) an dories in the bars which divide it into sections 
allow the syrup to pass frcgn one Compartment -in.to another. The arrows 
show the direction of' flow of the boiling syrup which is slowly forced to 
the higher end by the pressure of the incoming syrup and the heat_ 

The cane, juice is heated to the boiling point in the first two compart-, 
ments (2) and (3). In the third, compartment, the impurities left in the 
* juice are forced to the surface where they are skimmed off by a man with 
a wooden strainer-paddle that has a long wooden handle. 

In the fourth compartment (5) the juice is brought to the proper thick- 
ness for syrup. A cut-off gate at the entrance to this compartment allows 
the operator to admit the juice at a controlled rate. The syrup is ready 
to be drawn off (6) when the bubbles that rise from the bottom are 
■'v' about two inches in diameter and burst in the middle. If the bubbles are 
'tiny, the sy rup is still not ready to be released. 
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'PLATE 427 Mrs. Brooks holds the skimmer. 
Note , .the holes \in its bottom — juice runs 
through them but foam doesn’t. 
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Ready syrup is drained off at ( 6 ). It proceeds down a trough, through 
another strainer, and then into the day jugs that were used to store it for 
use during the winter. • • • 

Often the skimmings would be saved, boiled separately, and then forked 
into candy at a “candy pulling 75 which was one of the social events most 
looked forward to in the fall “The candy," said Bill Lamb, “tasted pretty 
well, but mostly people came for the fun of it. 55 < 



PLATE 431 Finally, the sorghum is poured through several layers of "cheesecloth 
imo live-gallon cans (the Brooks use empty dard cans), where it cools before 
being stored in smaller containers. 


BROOMS AND BRUSHES 


THE MONROE LEDFORD VARIETY 


P" | through Maco Crafts' in Franklin,. 
. I North Carolina, we were intro- 

gj , — due ed~ - to JMon roe- -Ledford a - .de^- 

lightful .-person who has raised broomcorn and made brooms for several 
years as a hobby. He uses the same technique as his parents and grand- 
parents used. .He will be retiring soon from road construction and plans to 
make brooms to supplement his retirement income. 

As we drove up in the Ledfords 5 yard, we noticed bunches of sticks in 
neat piles, lumber near a workshop, and a shock of corn - nearby. Qff to 
the side of the house were woods, where Mr. Ledford showed us sourwood 
saplings that he prefers to use for broom handles. 

Beyond the house, down the hill a short way, was his broomcorn field — 
r ab 0U L 9. _ a c res * As we were visiting him in February, the field was bare, 
-but we're hoping to go back in August and see the broomcorn in full 
growth. ' * ' • • • • . 

| 'Ledford - makes his brooms-tn the garage "adjoining - his house. There 

9 n the rafters, he has all kinds of sticks to choose from for broom handles 
dnd walking sticks. He has his broom straw spread out on timbers in one 
Corner to keep it dry and flat, and convenient to- choose from as he makes, 
isach broom, ' 


Interview and photographs by K.en Kistner, 
Phil Hamilton, and Lanier Wait . 
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PLATE 435 First the seeds' corhbed out 
of the tassel or head. Seeds that are not saved 
left- planting the 

under in a nearby pasture. r 


PLATES 436-439 Set two small nails in the 
handle to prevent the stalks from slipping off 
after they have been tied in place (Pfate 436). 
Surround the end of the handle completely 
with one layer of stalks ( Plate 437 ) and tie 
‘:'~tEem two places with strips of cloth 

or string. With a knife, shave off or taper the 
ends of this first layer of stalks to reduce bulk 
( Plate 438). Then add a second layer of stalks 
and tie them in place .temporarily (Plate 439). 
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PLATE 439 


I started to make brooms just for a hobby, that’s all. Just thought I’d 
make a few brooms, and if somebody wanted them, I woul^l have them to 

-« . i i $ ^ 

give. And that’s what I did, till I gave away two or three hurfdred^dollars’ 

^ r ) 

worth. The most expensive part of the bropm is your time. This little ball 
of twine that I’m weaving with costs 75$ It’ll make five or six brooms, 
mavbe more. i 1 " ! 





They'- make a-fiylon cord that won’t break, but if ’s not good to use for 
weaving brooms because it won’t hold- — it’s too slippery. You can’t -keep 
nylon cord tight. The cord I use is made of cotton; it doesn’t stretch. ' 

■ I use a type of carpet needle — bowed a bit so that ft goes in and out of 

t " - • 

the stalks easy •enough when you’re weaving the string through. It prob- 
ably costs about 35c': at the dime store in Franklin. 

About the first of June, I prepare my sojl and plant the broomcorn; it’s 
- just like planting corn or sorghum. Only I plant it a lpt thicker. Broomcorn 
, [can be planted] about every five inches apart. I guess if your ground is 
good enough, you probably wouldn’t have to use much fertilizer. . It’s not 
too hard to grow. An acre of broomcorn will make lots of brooms. 

— 1 save most, ol.jny.sced for the next. year. I . don’t ..imagine, any stores 

around here would handle the kind of seed I use. .Now that’s something 
rve..never doneA-gone to a store' for seed. I guess you could order them 
from a seed book somewhere.- , 
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PLATE 440 Lay the broom on a cement floor 
or in a long trough df some type. Cover it with 
a buid a p sack and pour scalding^ water over 
the broom to soften the stalks'rso that they will 
be pliable enough to’ stitch through them. 
Leave them under the wet sack' about, -ten : to 
fifteen minutes. String will now be tied tightly 
around the broom to hold the stalks in place 
permanently. To do this, Mr. Ledford uses an 
, apparatus of th^ same type used by his parents 5 
generation - {Plate 440), Tfang a rope from a 
rafter; it must be long enough to allow a loop 
at the bottom for the* broom maker’s foot, four 
to six inches above the floor. Wrap the rope 
once around the broom near the point where it 
will be tied. Pushfdown on the rope with your 
foot to tighten the loop around the broom. 
Twisting- the broom upward will tighten the 
■loon more. 
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PLATE: 441 When it -seems quite tight, take 
a five- or six-foot piece of heavy-duty cotton 
string threaded -through a carpet needle. Run 
this through the center of the brush right be- 
low the point at which the stalks stop and the 
brush begins (Plate- 441), The needle will have 
to be pulled through with pliers. Then bring 
the needle v put and twist string all the way 
around the broom and tfe very tightly. As the 
broom straw dries, it will expand around 
he string, tightening it further. Twist the loose 
nd of the string so that it goes into the center 
the broom and will not be seen. 
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PLATES 442-443 If you want to weave the 
stalks instead of simply ringing them in four 
places, start weaving the string from the brush 
and weave toward the bare handle in a stand- 
ard^over one, under one pattern. If you end up 
needing to weave two stalks at one time to 
keep the pattern, go ahead (Plate 443). Mr. 
Ledford says he has tried to put an odd num- 
ber of stalks around, but it rarely works out 
that way. so he doesn’t worry about it any 
more. He just catches up two stalks if he needs 
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PLATE 444 To finish up, put th,e broom 
back in the loop of the rope apparatus near 
the top of the stalks and tighten. Tie the string 
very tightly at the top to finish off the weaving 
( Plate 444). The excess string may be used 
to make a loop there to hang the broom by 
the fireplace. Trim off the excess stalk at .the 
top of the string. Leave a string or rag wrapped 
around the lower part of the broom to keep 
the; brush from spreading until the broom is 
hung by the fireplace or wherever it will be 
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PLATE 445 Several handle designs ; are common. The style chosen 
depended on personal preference. i 
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About eight years ago, a neighbor gave me a handful of broorricorn seed. 

I never thought to ask them where they got the seed. I planted them and 
that's how I got started in the broom business. About ten or fifteen years 
ago, my stepmother gave me some seed — I don’t know where she got them, 
South Carolina, maybe — and I grew the^ cbm to make that broom tfiere 

■ ■’ f>y \ 

[standing in the corner of the garage]. I had enough corn for several 
brooms, but I was busy,, and just x made that one and left the rest to ; lie 
around and ruin. . Y ^ 

September is when I start cutting it — before frost- -when the head 
begins to be pretty well filled out, while the~seeds afe still green. This 
happens before: you know it. Then I go and break the stalk about three , 
feet below the top, and let that hang down. This helps the brush to stay 
straight. If the stalk is not broken over like this, the straw becomes too 
heavy with seeds and begins to fall down and turn the wrong way. 

So that s the first thing I do. After a few days I cut it. Broome orn 
should be cut while still green. It makes tougher brooms this way. 

You want to leave it out to cure, but you must be careful not to let it 
get rained on too much; it mildews and deteriorates pretty quickly while 
it’s , green. I don^t like to leave it out in the field after it's cut; I’d rather 
not have it rained on. I like to keep it dry and just, put it out in the sun 
•each day— it’s got to have sunshine to cure. 

Some people like a red-colored broom. If the brobmeorn is not har- 
vested, or cut, until after it is completely ripe, the straw will be red. The 
straw is more brittle, and the broom not quite so durable, as one made 
with broomcorn cut .before it is fully ripe, but for some people this is 
suitable because, the broom' will be used for ornamentation more than 

utility. \ " , 

/ 

After I cure it, I , cut the stalks in the Shape I want them. I cut them at 
an angle or split off part of the stalk to reduce- bulk around the handle of 
the broom. - 

I comb the seeds of the straw with a-child’s saw that one.of my grand- 
sons had left around here. Any kind of sharp-toothed tool could be used, 
just to rake out the seeds and fluff up the straw. 

My brooms are generally three and a half to four feet long from the 
top*of the stick down to the end of the brush. I have to .pick out stalks 
that match, that are pretty much the same lengih..-!'' Soinetimes I put the 
best corn inside'just to get theTright length' fo : rnatch 'around the outside. 
Sometimes- 1 put the big, long brushes -inside; the bigger j and longer the 
brush, the tougher and better broom you’ve goT,- ypd” know, i * 

Then they're ready to place on the brooraSrtck. No.w~\\fhat they call a 
hearth broo m, if I u n^r^andJj^lgfayj^ — no broomstick. Al- 
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though some people do put ' a” small stick in them, long stalks of broom- 
corn can be used and just bunched together and the stalks woven as for a 
regular broom. Just use long stalks, and use the. stalk handle to hold it. 
It's the same length as those longer stalks that aren’4 split. Well, to make 
a hearth broom, I do split part of them 1 that won’t show, and then leave 
the ones on the outside unsplit. 1 

» ' • - 

THE AUNT CELIA WOOD VARIETY;/ 

•• | ./ 

/ 

“How does it feel tq. be one hundred yea.rs old?” was one of the first 
questions we asked Aunt Celia Wood. “Well, not much different from 
ninety-nine, ?? was all the answer we got. • 

Aunt Celia is our oldest contact, and even at one hundred she still 

- •> . 

keeps her house spotless. She also makes her own brooms out of broom 
sage, and twine.. As s}ie. showed us how, she talked of various j things. “She 
has definite opinions on many current subjects, and we were fascinated by 
her spirited comments on such things as politics and religion. 
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On Going to the Moon: I don’t believe there is no such business. When 
God made this world, he gave man authority t’subdue [animals]. Gave 
control over fowls',’ ‘beasts, fish. Well, God left space for himself. He’s got 
. th’sun, moon, stars. Man ain’t got no business a’foolin’ with’em. 


On Politics: They’s a lot of things goin’ on that oughtn’t. Hit’s th’leaders of 
th’country. Congress, and th’President said America was sick. Doctor it ! 
Congress ‘is treatin’ America like a doctor who don’t know what he’s 
a’doin’. . 


•[When women got the right to vote] I registered. I voted several years. 
I didn’t care whether I did or not, but my husband wantedune ( register 
and vote. Said th’other women was all a’doin’ that, and nrost of’em did. I 
wash they hadn't, ’cause they gaye’em that privilege and now they’re 
a’tryin’ t'take over, I don't like that — even if I am a woman. I think that’s 
men’s work. ’Course they’re niakin’ a right snttfrt mess out of it. Maybe if 
th’women had it all they might do better* 


On Religion: Well, I couldn’t live without it. When I’uz thirteen years 
old, I joined th’Baptist church. I’ve been 'a Baptist ever since. I don’t fall 
out with th’other denominations because hit’s not th’church'that saves’y’. 
Don't do you any good t’join th’church if you ain’t saved. 

I’m a’lookin’ forward to a better time than I’ve got. I’ve enjoyed life. . 
I've had a lot a’sorrow. I’d- a’never went through it all if it hadn’t a’been 
for th’Lord. 1 

Mv parents treated us strict. There were parties. We never went to ’em. 
My daddy said dances would lead you wrong. They trained me that they 
was a Lord over us all. And they’d read th’Bible to us every night. Had a 
big fireplace. I can see m’old daddy. After supper he’d throw in a piece 
a’pine wood,- lean his chair back, and read th’Bible to us. I wuz th’oldest. 
Then he’d get his songbook and they’d set there and sing,. We enjoyed it. 
We knowed t' behave. I think that has a lot t’do with our young people. 
Young people get into mischief, but you’ll think about what daddy and . 
mommy said. , 

I was married eighty-six ? years. I didn’t have no children, but I’ve al- 
ways had children around me. Galways tried t’give th’boys good advice. I 
got after a boy one day. I’uz a’settin’ here, and he cussed. I says, “I’m not 
a'gonna’ have anybody around ' me that cusses,” I told all of’em that. 
They nev^r did cuss any more around me. And I had that boy tell me 
after he married that if it hadnVa’been for my advice, he didn’t.. know 
what he’d’a’made. ■* 

• I uz just a studyin’ about that— advice to a person just startin’ out. 
Now one of th’boys married a girl who had 'never been saved. I talked 
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t’her, I advised her. I asked her what church she belonged to just t’start- 
it oft- y’know. I s^id t'her, “Ain’t y’never been saved?’/ * 

She said, ‘"No.” . ' ' 

I told her, “You're married now, and most ever’body is apt t’haye 
some children ” and Fsavs, “Y’ean’t raise up your children right without 
th'Lord. When y'go in yer new house, y’ought t’take th’Lord with ydu. 

I told her that. 

All mv bovs was church members. But one day I found a deck a cards 
in a drawer. But I never said a 1 word. So one night after supper, he said, 

« *i ‘ * : l 

“Let’s have a game.” ^ • 

I said, “Lamar, I don’t know how.” ° ", 

He said, “Oh! Til show y’.” , i 

I said, “No, I won’t play cards.” . ; ■> f 

s He said, “Why? Hit won’t be' a bit a’harm fer you and me t’sit here 
and play a game a’cards.” ( 

I said,’ f! I don’t believe it’ll stop there. 'Playin’ cards is like drinkin’ 
liquor. Hit will grow on y’.” ( 

He said, “Oh !” He wouldn’t let it. ■ V, * 

fl says,' “Y’can’t help it if y’play awhile witlNpieY^ I says, 

“You’ll get t where you, can play pretty gopd, and you’ll want t’bet some.” 
“Oh,” he said, “I wouldn’t.” „ 

I said, “If I was t’play cards with- y’, and later you was t’ get into a 
rarr f argument], t.hen you’d think back and say, ‘Well, Aunt Celia learnt 
me.’ I’d be t’blame. I’d be th’cause of it.” 

He still thought he’d get me t’play, so he kept on. He said, “Well, if 
y don t play with me here, I’ll go t’somebody s that will. And 1 11 bet my 
farm P “ 

I said, “See there? Already you’re a’thinkin’ about bettin’.” He never 
did ask me, ner I never did see that deck of cards n’more. They got 
missinb He ^ot tthinkin’ abdut what I d said t’him. 

If I could go back, I would want t’live closer and do more for th’Lord. 
Go t’church and all. I’ve tried t’live a pretty good life. 

I’ve never harmed anybody. 

4 * 

Done my part. < 


The brooms Aunt,Celia makes, are of bundles of broom sage trimmed 
to about twenty-four inches long and bound. at the base y 
narrow strip of cloth wrapped around the straw eight to ten times ( Plate 
9 44 § ) • “This used to be all tlvkind of broom we had. I hey last me about 

three months. 'Course I- don’t do much s\yeepin\ I have t hold to a chair. 

., I sweep out thTornerslfcwice a week. I dep t do no moppin 5 though. I got 
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»> . . . & 
a woman fget me a bundle of straw and I made six of eni. You can have 
this’n now. You sweep with it!” 

’ ' , • • a " 

It was my hope that we would be able to interview Aunt Celia often, 

but she grew ill, and died in October. 

This was a personal loss for me. She was a friend,, but more than that I 
was attached to’ her like close kinfolk. * 0 

Aunt Celia will not be forgotten, and what she told us will he pre- 
served, and cherished by our staff for Years to come. 

She has set an example and hopefully, many will follow it.. I won’t 
think of Aunt Celia as dead— just gone homd ' ’ ' J * 



KATHY I.ONG BLALOCK 


SCRUB BRUSHES » . . 

A durable brush or mop was needed to clean the rough-hewn wooden 
floors of log houses. Here’s a description of one type we’ve found used in 
earlier mountain homes. 

' 1 . ‘ \ • * • • 

This scrub brush was made from ' a small white oak sapling trunk about 

two inches in diameter and four feet dong/ FronK^he bottom, the trunk is 
shaved into thin, narrow splits (as foi; white oak splits) about twelve 
inches long. Be sure not to cut the splits away from the main part of the 

O' • 

trunk (see Plate 447 ) 1 + 
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PLATE 447 





Then split the wood dbWif%bout twelve to fourteen inches and bend 
these splits over to form the outer “bristles” of the brush. Use a narrow 
leather strap or another splirito hold the bristles^ together -(Plate 448 ). ; 

' To scrub, throw sand and water mn the floor and scrub with the brush. 
Sweep the sand off and the floor will be white. n 
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. CORNSIIUCK MOPS, DOLLS AND HATS 


T e ^ earc ^ from a number of 
I " * %/%/ People that Mrs. Kate Hop- 

... T Y per, who works in the Rabun 

Gap Craft Shop, knew htw to make scrub -mops from cornshucks. As we. 
were interested in this subject, we went, to investigate. Luckily, she agreed to 
make one forjas, and as she made it, we took a set of photographs so you 
could see how it is done. \ *, ■ ■ .. 


V 
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| Photographs and interview 'done &y Jan mown and Mary Garth. 



PL^lTE 449 E. E). Hopper (Kate's husband) 
works on the board for* the mop. The board 
i should be 5 // r wide, 13%'" longh and 1/2" 
thieip ‘Eighteen holes* (one inch in diameter) 
i should be placed in three rows of six' holes 
* 1 each, as pictured. 
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PLATES 45CK452 Kate koaks the cornshucks 
irra tub for several minutes to make them pli- . 
.able. Then she and Jan Brown (right) fit the 
dampened cornshucks through the holes (Plate 
450), The loose ends of the shucks are put 
through' first. Note that the whole , shuck is. ’ 
used •• the shank is not cujuoff until after the 
mop is completed:; When all the loose ends are 
through, they should be pulled firmly until 
they are tight ( Plate 451), Then Kate - trims j 
the shanks and ends to make them even- ( Plater 
452). ... ‘ T 7; 
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PLATE 453 * Mary Garflji demonstrates the 
effectiveness of the new mop on Kate’s porch. 


DOLLS 


The cornshuck dolls we have photographcdywere made by Daisy Justice 
and Lassie, Bradshaw. Not many of our con t a c t%r ememb e r making or play- 
’ iAg with cornshuck dofls 'as children. Th^yv : remember mor^ about home-:.. 
■ •made rag dolls, although they did ma^ke little horses and dog$ from shucks, 
he cornshuck vdolls now' are usually mad# for ,dolP collectors more' than 
f on toys. : y.A ■ ■ . .,• | ■ 

T^e materials needed rare* a ball of .twine or crocheting thread "(not 
nylon as it stretches ) ^scissors ; a , bowl of water to dampen the shucks; 

shucks— -white, or any available colors ( foil dewed or dark shucks may 
h? used for. the bottom layers of the skirt and the inside parts of dolls); 

• and com silks— blonde, red, and brown— dor hair. 

V. *i- . V ' \ ’ .. 

. ••'Different people have told us' varied : lengths of time, to wet the shucks 
■before using. It seems the best formula to follow for dolls is to trim a few 
shucks, ;d|p them in water for three to five minutes, then drain and use. 
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PLATES 455—459 To make the head, cut a 
cornshuck two inches wide and six inches long. 
Fold it over lengthwise, making it one inch 
widfe ( Plate 455). Begin folding shuck down 
several times to make the filling for the" head 
(Plate 456 ) . When finished, the filling for the 
head should appear as shown ( Plate 457)7 
Cover the filling with another shuck as. illus- 
trated- ( Plate 458)'. This shuck will extend 
below the neck to form the upper body of the 
doll. Tie the shuck at th b neck (Plate 459) to 
secure it tightly. 
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The shucks seem easier to use 'when dampened a short time rather than, 
soaked. As the shucks 'dry on the newlvmade doll, they will fluff out. The 
sashes will tighten so that they don't come untied when dry. 

There are many variations of the cornshuck dolls ranging in sizes from 
three to twelve inches high. Some wear dyed dresses (the shucks are dyed 
just like fabric before making the dolls) ; some are boy dolls with pants on. 

We believe that the pattern shown is a basic style, and once you get the . 
gist of making a cornshuck doll, you will develop your own techniques and 
try out various ideas. . • 

Interviews by Shanon Jackson > Julia Justice , arid Annette Reems . 
Photographs by Phil Hamilton . Text by Annette Reemsc 
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PLATES 460—402 For the firms, „pick two 
shucks about the same - size (one will be 
used for each arm). Twist ^each shuck as 
pictured [Plate 460) . Bend each twisted shuck 
in half {Plate' 461) and tie one on either side 
of the body of the neck with string* Attached 
arms should appear ^as shown [Plate 462). 
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PLATES 463—465 Take another shuck and 
wrap it around one arm — forming a sleeve 
beginning about *4 inch from the’ folded end 
(hand) of the arm, and wrap back toward the 
head ( Plate 463 ) . Bring the end of the wrapped 
shuck across the back of the,' doll diagonally 
to the waist. Go through the same process with 
the other arm. Sleeved arms should appear as 
pictured ( Plate 464 ). The sleeve strips criss- 
cross in back. Tie them at the waist with a 
piece of string ( Plate 465). 




PLATE 464 










PLATE 465 






PLATES 466—467 Now cover the body with 
two shocks. One goes diagonally across each 
shoulder ( Plate 466), These shucks crisscross 
in back and front. Tie them at waist with 
string ( Plate 467), 









PLATES 475—476 Take a i J/ 2 -inch- wide 
strip of shuck about six inches Jong and place 
it over the head^ leaving the hair exposed just 
above the face ( Plate 475). Fold the hat down 
over the back of the head. Then fold in the ' 
side to the middle, bunching in back ( Plate ' ' PLATE 476 

476). Tie with string and cover with a nar- 
row shuck for the, hat tie. Finish the doll by , 
drawing a face with pen and ink. 


PLATE 472 


PLATES 471—472 - Next crisscross teo : . shucks 
over the shoulders ( Plate 471) and bring them 
down below the -waist in front and back. Fold 
another shuck into a long, narrow strip. Put it 
around the waist and tr&j^s a sash in back to 
hold the bodice secure (Pla& 472 ) . (An apron 
may be added before the sam is tied by cutting 
a shuck into a heart -shape and placing it 
around the waist.) 


PLATES 473—474 Dampen corn silks and put 
them over the doll’s face. Tie the silks around 
the forehead with string ( Plate 473\. Flip the 
silks to the back, exposing the face .{Plate 
474). The string will be completely covered 

by the “hair.’\ : 






PLATES 477—479 Other accessories may be added, such as a bucket ( Plate 477). 
Use any small, deep container, such as a plastic bottle cap. Punch holes in each side of 
the “bucket'’ and run a. twisted shuck through the doll's hand (loop formed by folded 
arm shuck), and then through the hcdes of the bucket to form a handle. Small dried 
flowers^ stuck through the doll’s hand are another option ^ Plate 478) : Touch a little 
glue to the stems and hand to secure the flowers. For a broom ( Plate 479), take several 
shucks about three inches iodg and tie with a string about a third of the way down. 
Take: a straight pin and shred the lower two thirds. Stick a toothpick, or other small 
?$tick, in the top for handle. Put glue on the end of the stick to make it stay on the 
’ shucks. Then slide the “broom” Jiandle through the doll’s hand. 
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HATS 


Many people have inquired about the comshuck hats that were some- 
times worn to church. We heard that Mrs. Ada Kelly made these corn- 
shuck hats. We went to see her and she \£as willing to make one for us. 
As she 'made it, we took a set of photographs and have made a list of 
instructions to show' how one can be made. The hat Mrs. Kelly made for 
us was a miniature, but there is. a drawing of the pattern xincluding the 
dimensions for an average-sized head. 1 ’ \ 

Shuck several ears of corn; discard the outer shucks “and any shucks 
with blemishes. Put the shucks in water until they are wet and 'pliable 
(about fifteen minutes). To make ja pattern for the hat, you need to cut 
the pattern out of a newspaper or piece of brown paper. Materials .needed 
are stiff buckram, muslin for the lining, cornshucks 'dried in 'the fall, h 
threacl^a-jSeedle, and a pan of water to keep the cornshucks wet. V 


ANNETTE REEMS 



IS inches 


1 ki inches 


Brim of comshuck hat 


I 



Top pf hat 


3 in. 


Crown df hat 


PLATE 480 This diagram is a pattern for an average-sized comshuck hat. 
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PLATE 484 Sew the shucks on the crown 
with the points of the shucks downward; then 
sew the ends of the crown together. 


PLATE 485 When the crowrv is finished, 
place it down on the brim and sew the crown 'j 
onto the brim. ' 

•3S* 


PLATE 483 Sew the shucks on buckram, : 
smarting at the outer edge arid going toward 
the center* 









PLATES 486—488 Sew the cornshucks on the 
top, starting at the outer edge and moving to- 
ward the center ( Plate 486). The shank of a 
cornshuck can be used at the-eenter of the top, 
making it look like a flower (Plate 487). Place 
the top of the hat on the crown and sew it on 
( Plate 488). Take muslin or other soft mate- 
rial and sew it onto the underside of the buck- 
ram for a >pretty lining.- 
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I t seems like each time we visit Aunt 
Nora, $he ? s in the kitchen cooking 
something that really smells good. 
She always has a basket of homemade biscuits sitting on the table. “I cook 
.•. . twelve biscuits every day and if Raleigh doesiVReat them, the kids w^ll, son 

v: • they're all gone bv the end of the day — — — - ' 

Aunt Nora lives in a stone house north of Clayton, Georgia. She doesn’t' 
live on a dirt road way back in the hills, but right on the highway next to 
a block building which, she and her husband, Raleigh, owned and in - 
which they operated a grocery store for many years. They sold out last ’ 
year, but she still has many things to remind her of the store — cartons of 
Coke bottles stacked against a wall;' the building itself; arid am old cash 
register which they bought secondhand twenty-five years ago. The tirhe- 
worn register is perched on an ancient cabinet, both cracked -and peeled, 
showing the effects of age and use. There is also aji old meat-chopping ' 
block and a big black pot sits in the back yard. 

It’s difficult to> characterize Aunt Nora because so many “little things” 
make her unique. She has made quite an impression on me; I hoped am 
able to convey this to you. Aunt Nora has that loving kindness toward 
humanity that everyone should have: She's not afraid to tell a person 
how much she cares about him, or to help a neighbor when he’s in need. 
Her faith in God is so amazing that she spreads His love to everyone 
without even realizing it. She’s worked with God for a long time through • ■; 
faith healing as you can read on pages 352-55 in The Foxfire Bodfi. 

ANNETTE SUTHERLAND AND ANNETTE REEMS 
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I was lying on the bed the other night just thinking about how I love 
country life. We lived in a great big log house. The living room was fixed 
pretty on the inside. I can almost see it in my dreams. There was a door 
going through there and a big stairway. You'd go upstairs a piece, turn 
back and go upstairs again^ and there was a big room. Back then people 
didn't have a living room — just ofte big room, with two beds in the back 
of the house, but how nice we kept them. Just white.. as snow, and we had 
a pink bedspread on one with a big peafowl and a blue one on the other. 

I can see them sitting up. against the head of the bed. People uked to have 
pillow-shams, they called them. They'd tack them ftp over the headboard 
of the bed and they came down over the pillows. Oh, we thought they 5 * 
were pretty. [We had 4 ] great big kitchen with a firejjlace and [another] 
fireplace in the living room. 1 ■ 

We used to live up near Sylvan Lake. You don’t go right by Sylvan 
Lake, you keep on that road along by that big mill. I went to that mill 
there a’many a time. I used to go and watch them grind the meal we had» 

to eat. There’s been -a mill [there since] before I was born, I guess. It 

* 

works now. They probably don’t grind it, I reckon, but they could if they 
wanted to. That’s where we ground it. I carried many a pail. My uncle 
' owned it, you know. ’ ” .. 

My parents treated me real good. Daddy was seventy-five year old 
when he died and Mother was eighty-four. That’s been a long time and I 
don’t have any. family [anymore] of my own but a sister and she’s in a 
rest home. Oh, we had a happy home. We all had thanks at the table and 
. they was real good to us.' * . - 

We’d go out and play ball. That’s about all we had to do. It was awful 
fun. We played town ball. If you was caught three times you came out of 
the ring. Generally I was caught out. t , ■ 

On Christmas we would go a’serenadirtg— a whole crowd of young 
people. We’d all gather up and put on old things and go a’serenading. 
Then after we got to the last place, we’d play till about one or two o’clock. 

Really we never did play much because we worked. Very little did we 
play, but on Sunday all we had to do was to go off. If it was springtime 
with all the leaves, then we’d make leaf dresses and hats and things. We’d 
cgsme back with dregses and hats- made of leaves and sit all day and swing 
on grapevines. It’s a wonder’we hadn’t been killed going from one hill to 
another on a grapevine. Never thought about getting hurt. 

We lived clos e to t he graveyard and it was right down the hill to Traylor’s 
Chapel. The pine needles was just as thick as can be over there. We’d make 
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us a sled and get right up there at the graveyard and slide from it to the 
road* That’s, about all the recreation we had when I was little. 

, We all got along like babies. I had two sisters and five brothers. Fm the 
baby of the flock though. «, 

♦ O • 

•>- • i 1 ' 

We'd have a cornshucking and after that we'd have a candy drawing. 
You had a lot of corn. People gathered ..the corn then and- they’d go 
around the evening before and invite them to the cornshucking the pext 
day: Two or three women would come help get dinner and we'd kill the 
hogs and have plenty of backbones and ribs, a big pot full. Mother had a 
big pot and she cooked that mess of backbones and ribs, and she cooked 
chicken, you know, and made dumplings,* a sweet potato pie, a grape pie 
and all these things. Yes, we had plenty. We had lots of good things to eat. 

I. guess things that people wouldn't notice now. Thatvwould go on for 
<\bout siy to eight weeks but switching to other people’s houses. If we 
didn't get done, and sometimes we didn't, then we'd have two cornshuck- 
ings, but vqu know, it didn't cost a thing. We'd just have to fix dinner" 
and if it was late when \ye got through, we d fix supper. We never thought 
about charging for^anvthing like that. ■■ ■' 

If anyone was. rick, you'd chop up their wood and carry it in the house 
for them, anef'^ash ' their clothes, clean their house for them, and do 
everything you You id for them. “Love your neighbor as yourself'’ and you 
know we believed that. 

We had candy-pullings too. We'd make up the syrup. We always had a 

big cane patch and we'd make the syrup and begin to pick it up and get 

it through. A crowd would gather around and we'd have a circle candy- 

\ 

pull. This was sort of dating, too. The boy would choose the girl that he 
wanted to pull candy with and he'd pull candy with her. 

We went to church twice [on Sunday], and the one that lived farthest 
away, why ail the other young people would go visiting to get to be to- 
gether. Then when the chinquapins came in (Rafis family had a big or- 
chard then, just little trees that had just been set out) we’d all gang, up 
there and hunt chinquapins and things like that. That was a great thing 
for us to do. They’re like a chestnut, only smaller. We used to string them 
up on great big long strings. My sister came one time and my mother had • 
strung up about four big strings and hung them up, you .know. We had a A 
big dinner and she thought Momma would give them to her and she asked, 
‘‘Momma, what are you going to do with those chinquapins?” * Y , 
‘'"•Momma said, “Nothing. I just hung them up there for children to beg 
for." We thought that was real funny. Y A 

My daddy wouldn't let me go nowhere unless my brothers went. They 
generally went and we had to be in at a certain time- — not later than 
eleven. Some Christmases we went a’serenading and that made it later 
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because We'd gather at somebody's house after we serenaded. We had to 
walk; didn't have no other way to go. We all walked together and , 
coupled off. We wasn't in a hurry walking so we got to talk more. 

We worked in the field — us children would hoe corn. Mother did the 
cooking. I believe she had a harder job than we did. I didn't -think so 
then but I can almost see her now. She'd scrape her potatoes; she didn't 
peel them* she. scraped them. Now we don't take time to scrape them; 
we peel them— Irish potatoes. Land{ you'd put tl^em in a pan of water 
and all .that would come off with a knife. I can iimost see her a sitting 
on the porch. She'd hunker down a'seraping those potatoes and cook a big 
black pot of beans and potatoes. We d all eat hearty. We knew it wouldn't 
be long when we saw her go to the springhouse after the milk and butter 
till she'd call us. for dinner. We had the cows and we made, our own 
butter. „She d churn and she'd take the milk and butter every morning 
and set it in' the springhouse, land before, she'd call us to dinner" she'd go 
and get some. She'd cook that big pot of beans and put them Jbng po- 
tatoes tight beside those oil top of the beans. They'd just burst open and be 
so good with onions and things. She'd put a big piece of streaKed meat in 
it. We'd eat and then she'd hunker down scriping more potatoes to fix 
another pot for supper. 

We made cottage, cheese. We grew e everything we had nearly. Dad 
would kill four or five big hogs — big, fat hogs — and we'd salt them down. 
You can't keep them that way now. But he'd salt them down and we'd 
have plenty of meat to do us. Oh, I dreaded that fried sausage; We just 
fried sausage- and canned it, you know; we h^d-it the rest of ‘the winter. 
We dried sw : eet potatoes and dried apples, and boiled them too. We 
cooked them and made pies. We dried [the potatoes and apples] on a 
: scaffold. We used an old door laying across tw r o pieces of wood. You boil 
those] potatoes till they get to where you can stick a fork in "them, and 

then peel and slice them and lay them on a cloth on that big table and 

dry them. We'd have them all winter. Everybody did that — not only us, 
but everybody. ' . ■ . 

We haff four big cherry trees and -they were always just as red. I 
looked like a flower pod and I was little. Well, j was so slim, you know. 
I've always been little. Up to here lately I weighed a hundred pounds. 
So I was the one that could get up in the cher/y tree and pick cherries, 
i never saw the like. And we always canned and picked fifty to seventy- 
five cans of wild strawberries. Daddy's field was just red with them. And 
wejd also put up apples. Apple sauce it's called inow. We put that up ill 
churns. We made apple butter out of syrup. W^ hjid just as many good 

things to eat back then, or we thought it was just ak good. It would be a 

treat for people now to have what we had back therji. Mother would bake 
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five or six fruit cakes, real thick, of sweet bread, which she made out of 

. » \ /' ; 

syrup. You know, people never heard of a [layer] cake; We didn’t know 
how to make [layer] cakes. All we could make was great big cakes out of 
syrup and sweet bread because [we didn’t have] stoves. - 

You know, the first stove I ever saw was a Wilson Patent Stove’. I’ll 

" ' • 'w ^ 

tell you about. the first [cook] stove I ever saw in my life. My mother 
had been to her Aunt Jane’s, right here in town. She found out that her 
aunt had a stove. Well, she came back home, and wanted Daddy to know 
about it. It had two little eyes at the top and' we wanted it. He told us to 
go back to Aunt Jane’s [and find but where she ordered it]. It finally 
came and they put it up, built a tfire in it, and we just got the wood, 
thinking that it was the awfullest thing in this world— people [still] cook- 
ing in a fireplace. We hadn’t had a stove and that was the first one that, 
came out. The neighbors came in to see it and it began to smoke. Well, 
Momma watered the fire out of it and she walked to Aunt Jane’s to see 
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what the matter was with it. '"Aunt Jane said, “Honey, - the newness is 
burning off it. The polish will soon burn off and it will be all right.” 

: • •• \ - i> 

Well, we were "So happy with that stove. We baked bread on it, just a 
batch,! you, know. We- had,, had to bake bread in that fireplace but we 
didn't; have to after that. -The stove had an oven in it and little eyes. The 
people came in to see what was a'happening. and from then on nearly 
everybody just tried to get three dollars to get them a stove. 

This must have been about nineteen and five and I was born in about 
nineteen-one. Now Fm seventy-one but I must have been about five or six. 
It might have been nineteen and six. I remember that stove so well and 
we even made a poem about it : 

* So well do I remember ... ~ w 

■ • The Wilson Patent stove 
• \ That Father bought and paid for 

With cloth the girls had wove. 

O 

All the neighbors wondered 
When we got the thing to go. 

They said it would burst and kill us all * 

Some twenty year ago. j 

& < ~ V 

But twenty year ago, ago . * 

, Just twenty year ago <- 

They said it would burst and kill us all 
Just twenty year ago. •• 

it never did burst. It was a stove like any other stdve, but you know, we 
hadn't 'never saw. one before. , 


On Christmas we had a big stack of apple pies, maybe a dozen of them, 
made out of dried' apples. Well, MorAma would make a big ’ stack like 
that and pumpkin custards and make some sweet bread. We baked it on 
■ the fireplace. We wouldn't of known how to bake regular cakes. Daddy 
Would always put a big barrel of apples away and they'd keep so good , 
and Te'd have a pretty good size barrel full of chestnuts. We’d roast 
them in the fire and we'd hear the sereitaders coming, and -.Dad^y would- , 
go and get a basket of apples and bring them out when he heard^fhem 
coming down the hijl. He would always reach up to?" g^J^*gun T; 

straight up in the air. That meant the treat wia-romt them;, '^’ojase. 
ways tre'£ted,them. Oh, I can almost /see him, reach riip^and get .that - mjSi, ■ 

■ then shoot, it straight Up. That wg|ijd be on Christmas ey ? e night. •We ' 

. just set around the big , old fire. . Wse, had ’ a. great big fireplace, AVe'd 
always get hickory wood for the fire, and we’d .have .it all in and we’d A 
• roast chestnuts in the ashes. .... f , v 
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We had a Christmas tree but -we didn't have anything on it . . . only 
a string of popcorn, that's all. We'd string up popcorn and have it real 
pretty and white. Santa Claus came and he’d 1 bring us a piece of candy 
and maybe an apple or an orange, and a piece of sweet bread that Mother 
had baked. We'd hang our stockings, great big long stockings, and that’s 
what would be in it. but now we never let on that we knew Mother had 

4 t 

done that. We just took that as the best treat. We ’couldn’t wait to get up 
every f Christmas] morning to see what was in our stockings.. We didn’t - 
exchange nothing though. Nobody bought nobody nothing. [We] didn’t 
get a thing but a big dinner, on Christmas Day. We got up at lour o'clock 
everyday, but if we thought, there was -something in our stockings, my 
brother and I would get up before then [on Christmas morning] just to 
see what was there. We’d act’ like it was so good and us knowing Mother 
made it. 

She did a lot for us. She’d weave.our material and spin it too. All of us 
could spin. It was wool, and Mother had to have it to weave with. We’d 
spin the thread. Everyone, even my brother, could knit. He could knit a 
pair of socks as fast as Mother could and there wasn’t any shame in it: 
no, not a bit in the world. Everybody was just alike. 


5 We even made our own soap. Daddy would always fix Mother an ash 
hopper and burn hickory wood and slje’d put the* ashes out in. the hopper 
and burn her lye slow, and she made the soap. We washed the dishes- 
with homemade soap and you know, now it would, eat our hands up. It 
didn't then. We used grease and lard for our hands. We didn’t have any 
kind of lotion. 

I ordered the first lipstick I had. I sent off' to where you get something 


to paint sgs 


with. It was in a little box and there wasn’t a thing but 


little of that on our face— just red grease. They . 

i "C* ' ■ .. x *r ^ • ^ * j r_ • 





use some of that old greasy stuff on their faces. 

It wasn’t like this generation. We all wore Jong dresses. We wore our > 


dresses ’way down "to. our feet. ’Course that’s coming -back ih style. I’ve 
! got my girls’ pictures with their dresses way down below .their knees and 
^.their hair done up in- a ball. [We], never seen no shoft^hair. [There] 
- wasn’t no such thing. * * 

Now I had so much pretty brown hair th^jt I put it up in tfrfee big 

± . 

balls behind, me. \Vc thought that was pretty and it was. When the style 

* changed, we- wore a big bew in our hair back the-re. ?' . 

We’d- watch other people and if ; somebody else made something new, 
we made it too. We didn’t have no fashion books or nothing to sew by. 
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My sister was a dressmaker and she could make, a dress in a little while. 

J: ' ' ' 'j? 

She sewed for people. She’d look at a picture and cut it out, and tnen 
sew it. [She] didn’t have a pattern or nothing. She cut it out of the 
newspaper sometimes — the pattern to 'fit you — and you’d just tell;; her 
how you wanted -the dress made and she’d make it. She’d sew after dark 
and a lot of times put the. sleeves in backward, and I’m the one that 
. would have to take them out. Oh, I dreaded that job worse than any- 
thing. ' ■; 

We wore a lot of underclothes but they t were made out of sheeting. 
Yes, we had nice underclothes. They was as white as they could be, with 
lace on tfifern. They were made out of what you make sheets out of today. 

Back when I was young, we wore middy blouses and skirts and ging- 
ham dresses. Of course they were nice clothes and made real ni^e, but it 
‘ was nothing special from what they have now. I never wore a store-bought 
• dress. You could get a very nice dress for a quarter back then. 

, I know one time my sister went to town. She wanted something to sew; 

tv v . J:; . b fi 

‘i^he got matehal foV a dress for me and some for -her. It hurt ray feelings 
awfully bad because she gave a quarter for my material and gave fifty 
.cents for hers. Every chance I got, I wore that dress., I was kind of jealous. 
That hurt my feelings awfully bad, though. f - 

Y ou could even get a hat for a quarter. They wore lots of hats then, 
just covered up with -flowers or “blossoms” as my sister said. 

We jjidn’t have no slippers back in my days. We wore button shoes and 
v 4hen after button shoes went out of style, we wore lac.ed-up sLoes—^vay up • 
to here. Couldn t hardly get to church on time! You’d have to lace up 
shoes or button them up. There was a thing you’d button them with, a 4 ' 
shoe buttoner. It took all you could do to get them oh and get them 
fastened up in time to go to church. 

I don't believe in the real short mini dresses. I don’t. Now the pants 
look all right [and] my grandchildren wear them. Pants look a lot better 
than the mini dresses. I still don’t approve of it but that’s what they’re 
doing. I don t think the Lord is pleased with it; I just don’t. .You ought 
not judge people by the way they dress. No, that’s up to them — what 
they want to do about that— but I think , they’ll have to do something 
ab out it: I'm not saying that I’m the most religious' person and I’m not 
exactly old-fashioned, but I like to see a decent dress come below your 
knees, just barely below your knees. I’ll be glad when 'styles like that come 
.back. \ou don't see nothing hardly but pant suits now and old people, 
as old as. I am, I guess,, that wears pant suits. I never did hav&one on; I. 
just approve of dresses and them at decent lengths. 

No, pants [were never worn by women and girls] when I was young.'-', 
And they wouldn't come out in front of a man barefooted for nothing in 
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the world. Now they go to school barefooted and any way they want to. 
When you see a picture of our Lord or Mary Magdaline, they’ve got on 
robes, long ones, and they don’t have them in mini. . . , 

I hear folks say that they don’t know what kids are coming to. I hear 
that. I wouldn’t say that ... I never did say that. They might be good 
Christian people before they die — wear decent clothes. You know, this is V 
just the world a’changing. It’s like the seasons you see changing. 

Used to, 7 a woman, if she had eight or ten children, would come into 
church and she'd bring all those children. Calico cloth then was all the 
kind of cloth they had. That’s the cheapest, and it was the next thing to 
cheese, cloth. But you’d see that woman with a dress on with ruffles all ■ 
over it and a ruffle around the tail and it nearly dragging the ground, and 
high top shoes you could hear squeaking from the time she started into 
the door — just a’squeaking all over the house. Everybody could tell when 
she had on a new pair of shoes. I don’t know what made them shoes 
squeak like that. Every child she had could have on a dress -just-like hers, * 
you know — plumb down to their feet — and a bonnet made of the same . 
calico material. Well, the least child would have on a dress with sleeves of. - 
a different kind of material and a collar of another kind to piece it out, 
because there wouldn’t be eiiough of that material to make a full dress. 
Every time I hear the cost of new clothes, I think of that. 

People had to be saving [with] their shoes back .then. I’ve known 
people to carry their shoes over their shoulders till they got to the. foot of • 
the hill just below the church and then put them on and wear them 
into the church. When they started back down the hill after church, why 
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they’d pull them off again. Babies wore homemade shoes or those button 
shoes. r ' 

We had a lot of nice thinss like sleds and ox-drawn wagons. Thev 
plowed with oxen, you know. We didn’t, but there was a lot of people that 
did. We had cows at home and a big saddle horse. The saddle horse’s 
nime was Henry. We just named our animals anything. That was my 
treajt on Christmas' to go and ride on Henry. We also had a big pair of 
mules l that were just as fat as. could be, and there wasn’t a soul who 
could gef .them out of the stable but my sister. She just trained them, I 
reckon, rilrnever forget their names — Pete and Kit. Daddy would have to 
Holler for my sister, because if he was going to plow or anything, she 
would have to gb get those mules out. They’d turn their backs in the door, 
but she could just walk to the door and say, “Come here/’ They’d turn 
around and she’d put the bridle on them. A 

Oh, I see that little homeplaee. They’re building a lake there now. 
They call- it Taylors Chapel, because so many Taylors lived up there. 
They’ve even got a new church up there. That’s where I was raised. Right 
there where they’re building that lake. It’ll be under water soon. That’s my 
Daddy’s old homeplaee where I lived till I was married. 


A couple would generally court about five years. People didn't get mar- 
ried so early, back then, you know. They used to say if you married in blue, 
you’ll always be true* if you married in red, you’ll wish you were dead. I 
imagine people ^married in just anything they had. Most people married 
at home. You didn't kiss yt>ur bride back. then. The usual marrying age 
was about eighteen to twenty. Usually a man had some sort of living he 
could offer his bride. " • * 

* Ral and I went to school together. Y T ou know the first time I ever did 
see [Ral], he was ju# big enough to think about going with the girl he 
loved; I just fell in love with him then right from the beginning. Seemed 
like I was marrying my folks. He always called tny folks Uncle and Aunt, 
and we called his folks Uncle and Aunt. I love him very much, better and 
better every day. By the time we were through courting, we knew each 
other pretty good. < 

Ral and’ I went to Anderson; South Carolina on our honeymoon and 
spent a week. That was a big trip .Tack then. There’s my ring. My other 
ring was white gold. It got too Me and my daughter wears it around her 
neck.on a chain. V \ 

Now we’ve been married fifty-two years and raised seven children. I 
thank the Lord for it. You know, my family will never leave me. T just 
. turned my kids over to God and they all go to church. They’ve all accepted 
Christ and I'm proud of them. We’re an awl'ul 'close family. One never 
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this house without giving me a big hug and kiss. I raised a sweet 
family. You know, every Wednesday we have a coffee break -at one of our 
houses and we get together and talk and just enjoy being together. My 
children all come apd we drink a cup of coff ee and have a piece of cake. 

I believe the Sabbath ought to be a day of rest. The Savior rested that 
day. He made everything wonderful and everything good, and on that day 
he rested — the seventh day— and T think we ought to. The old Bible said 
not to kindle a fire on Sunday. I cook breakfast every morning. I cook 
breakfast on Sunday morning, but we usually eat out for Sunday dinner. 


comes in 


“We had all kinds of hard times.” 


Doctors in them times, was sometimes hard to find. I was with Dr. Dover 
one time and he told hie, “The first place I ever went was back up the road 
here. There was a baby being born— her first child/' They called him in* 
there and he stopped. He said he was scared so bad that he left her just in 
that shape and got on his horse and went home. He said he got to, studying 
and said, “I took an oath. I took an oath to do riiy duty and I got to go 
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back up there." He said that the baby was there when he got back there 
and he was never so happy in his life. That was the first baby he delivered. 
Every child I've got was-delivered in the home, but one. 

. If it was an emergency you just had to wait. We used Dr. Neville most 
of the time. He'd ,ride a horse until in the late years when they got T-model 
Fords. But people'd ride a horse plumb to Dillard to get Dr. Neville. We’d 
just have ro go and see if the doctor was there. If he wasn’t, you’d just 
have to do it by yourself. [There wasn’t] a thing in the world to kill pain. 
I always had a doctor every time but a baby was generally born [before] 
the doctor came. He did what he had to do. A neighbor would fix the baby. 
We got along just as good as you do today. 

Ralph Taylor’ was our dentist. We had Dr. Taylor as far back as I can 
remember. He's been dead now for several years. A man pulled teeth and 
he never bothered to deaden your gums or nothing — just pull them. He 
had “tooth-pullers as he called them. It njjglil have been wire pliers as 
far as I know. ^ 

If you worked a little, you had a little money. If you didn’t work, you 
• didn’t have any. Back then young girls could work; I did. You could help 
can for the government and make some money like that. I’d hoe corn Un- 
people and make money. Of course I've never worked out a day since I’ve 
been married. My husband has always provided for me and our family. 

\ ou couldn t trade things much. You'd pay three hundred dollars now 
for a milk cow, and back »t hen you did* good to get tw'enty-five dollars for 
a milk cow. I he money is the root of all evil. People worship money and- 
money is what they re looking for. It’s the least thing from my mind. I’d 
like to have some, I like to have spending money, but as far as haviijg just 
loads of it, I don't care a bit for that unless I had some to help some poor 
person. 


We had all kinds of hard times. About twenty or thirty years ago, a 

tornado struck through here. We lived at Clayton then. It' took furniture 

in the houses and blew' it up on the mountain. My aunt got killed. Why, 

it was awful. She was blown w'ay down in the meadow and they almost never 

did find her husband, but he was alive and be lived .several years after 

that. Well, anyway, my mother got up that night and she said, “I want 

you to get up.' My daddy said it was the awfullest roaring. He’d never 

heard the like in his life. He said, “You’d better get back into the bed 

before vou take a cold.” 

* ' 

She said, “No, I'm not going to bed.. There's something happening.’’ 

At midnight somebody come and knocked on the door and said his -sister 
was blown away — the only sister he had. They found her under a big 
pile of lumber. She was- asleep in the house and everything blew away. > 
There was a family that lived up there at Rabun *Gap and it took 
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the upstairs off [their house]. The lady said there was some firewood on 
the back porch and a piece landed right in between her and her husband, 
right in the bed— never touched one of them. It took the whole top of the 
house and sat the children down on their bed over there near the York 
House — all the way from Rabun Gap. It didn’t hurt a one of them. 

I can also remember back when there was [the old] jail in Clayton. 
There wasn’t much to hinder a jailbreak if a body didn’t turn it down. 
The jail had a chimney and if' [someone] took a notion to break out, they’d 
go out the chimney. It happened pretty often. , 

• ''The streets were plank — cases on the sides with planks nailed across them. 
And sometimes the boards were loose and sticking up, and you had to be 
careful to keep from stumping your toe and falling. That happened to lots 
of people. 
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There were only two stores. One was Henry Cannon’s and the other 

Bill Long's general stores. That’s about all there was. Well, Bud Richey , 

'( had a market, no showcases or anything like that. You bought your meat 
out in the open. 

.. A long time ago, we had panthers. They used to be as thick here as 

rabbits. My mother said that there used to be a house right down this side 

of Black Rock where her ]>rother lived. His wife was afraid to stay by 
herself,.- so she'd start from Germany [a nearby community] about fo^ 
o’clock every evening through a path across Black Rock and she said you.' 

» could, hear them on every side, just a’hollering. She said they sounded like 
they were coming right at her. She’d get on down to the house and build 
a ft i e . It ’d be late when my mothers brother got in at night and they 
said there’d be panthers on top of the house just a'scratching at the 
boards, trying to get in the house. On account of that fire, they couldn’t 
come down the chimney. My mother told us that story many times. Now 
that was in my mother's time, not in mine. I imagine [panthers] were 
;•■ ■■ something like a big dog. l%c seen pictures of them, but never a live one. 
ibt There’s still wild cats around here. Back then there was a little bit of every- 
'•ty • thing. * » • ■ 

I used to have 1 a greenhouse awhile back, but I’ve sold it now. I worked 
with flowers but [I couldn’t] get help. My husband had to stay in the store 
and that left me right by myself. I had all kinds of flowers, f sold a lot of 
them. I made good in the flower house. I worked that for about five years. 

But religion holds all in my life. I’m Baptist, you know, and I work on 
the mission field. I've traveled and been in every house in this court ty, and ■ 

I ve had prayer with them. On Christmas, I [used to] deliver Christmas 
boxes. The last time I went around, I delivered fifty-two boxes to the 
poor. They'd have cakes and jellies' and different kinds, of food— oranges, 
apples, candy, bananas. I know I went to a place that the lady herself had 
built her house. It was a little shack. That was the worst I d ever been 
hurt. The little girl was over here that morning and I said, “Honey, did 
you get anything for Christmas?” And she said they only got fifty cents 
a week for food. Well,. I went around and delivered the boxes and I came • 
back by there. I nevef had been in there; ids just a little shack and the 

cracks were wide. There was a big old wood stove sitting there just, barely 

a little heat in it. I delivered a toy there. I came on back out to the car 
and told my brother that, they had to have some help. I was crying. I de- 
* livered their box for Christmas, and came home and baked them two cakes. : 

My sister can cure the thrash. There’s a lot of people come here that 
think I can, but I can’t. My brother wanted to teach me how, but I didn’t 
want to know. * < O 


[When someone comes for help and you can help them] they just com- 
mence to getting better. I’ve seen it happen. A faith healer just says a little 
verse from the Bible. You say one to take off warts and to stop blood, too. 
Fm called every week for something like that, but I can’t tell you how. 
That’s between God and me. 

There w r as a man here a whije back standing against a truck, I’d been 
to town and when I came back, the kids called to me. I went down and 
that boy’s nose w r as a’gushing.- 1 said, - c ‘Son, do. you. believe.! can stop that?” 

He said, “Yes, I do.” It stopped. A person has to have some faith in 
what you’re doing. 

I can draw out fire and that’s the most wonderful thing there is nearly. 
You have to be present to draw out fire. I know this lady. She has bleeding 
ulcers and comes to me nearly every week saying her ulcers are bleeding. 
I can draw that fire out, but she’s got ,to be heiy and believe that I can do 
it. I believe God is working Jn me to help people. That’s another part of 
mv mission. 

I was a young woman when the flu epidemic hit our community. There 
wasn’t anybody in the community that didn’t take it but me. My folks all 
had it and it killed more people than the war did. I was the only one up. 
Every morning I’d see that my "folks were cared for and all in the bed. Ihen 
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I’d go down the road and fix people some soup or something to eat. Then 
I’d come back and walk to Germany and fix those people something to 
eat, and try' to care for them; There was a' family that lived right down 
below us (the man died here a while back). I went to their house one 
/morning an^j they were laying all over <J;he House on quilts and things- with 
nothing but a big old fireplace. I made therrf sbme soup and fed them. The 
next morning his wife and two children were dead and there was nobody- 
to dig graves. I reckon this man- dug the graves himself. The next day I 
saw. him carrying his wife and two children to the graveyard. , , 

The .doctors just couldn’t get around to every place. Dr/ Green, Dr. 
Neville, and Dr. Dover and I just traveled all the time trying to fix' people 
something, and trying to do something for them,.J felt like I was doing what 
the Lord wanted me to do and that he spared nie to take care df the rest/ 
A lot of young people today would hardly go see them, much less do any- 
thing for them, but I’ve done everything I could. That’s what I mean by 

the mission field. e - 

All this was going on during the war. Me and my husband were married 
during war times. Sugar was thirty cents a pound/ Imagine that! You were 
allowed a sack of flour once a month and five pounds of sug&r, I believe? it 
was. That was World War I. But Tm not going hungry, because God will" 
take care of His children. 
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THE KIDS: 

.. i 

i 

V 

1 

& 

-Glenda Arrowood 

i 

Mary Chast 

ain 

Jimmy Enloe 

Russell Arthur 

Vicki Chast 

ain 

Holly Fisher 

Eddie Bingham 

DarlieGlan 

r 

Ernest Flanagan 

Kathy Long Blalock 

Eddie Conn 

or 

Mary, Garth 

Gary Bogue . . ■ ^ 

Mike Cook 


Gail Hamby 

Jan Brown LivC 

Karen Cox 


Anita Hamilton * 

Laurie Brunson 

Wendell Cblpepper 

Phil Hamilton 

Vivian Burrell 

Cathy D’Agostino 

Randall Hardy 

Tony Burt 

Hubert Darinell 

Steve Helmers 

Cathy Campbell 

i 

Bradley Dayis 

Rebecca Hill 

Tom Carlton 

TimDeBord . ' - •• 

r' ' ' 

■'Russell Himelright 

Maybelle Carpenter—. 

Janet Dickerson 

1 William Horne 

Bit Carver'' 

Roy Dickerson 

Steve Horton 

Kaye Carver 

David Dillard 

Shanon Jackson 

Kia Carver 

Jack East j 


Julia Justice 

Phyllis Carver 
' ¥ 

Stan Echols 

, « 

Beverly Justus 


J 
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Ken Kistner 

Annette Reems 

• Sheila Vinson 

Suzanne Krieger 

Claude Rickman 

' Rieky Ware 

Don MacNeil 

Joe Sabin * , 

Qary Warfield 

Curtis Malan 

Steve Smith 

Linda Warfield 

Billy Maney 

Kevin Speigle 

Steve Waters 

Dennis Maxwell - 

Randy Starnes 

Lanier Watt , 

Ray McBride 

Greg Strickland 

Mac Westbrook 

Gena McHugh 

Annette Sutherland 

Craig Williams .• 

Scott McKay 

s g / 

Barbara Taylor 

Dana Williams 

i 

Joyce Moore 

Kenny Taylor 

* Jeff Williams 

Ernie Payne 

Mary Thomas 

Randall Williams 

Mike Pignato 

Gary Turner 

Terry York 

Gary Ramey 

Teresa Turpin 

* ...Carlton Young 

- 

; • . ... - 

David' Young 


THE CONTACTS: 

- - .* ' 1. » • 

1 Mary Carpenter 

! Mr. and Mrs. Buster (“Buck”) Carver 
* ' Doc Chastain 


Mr. and Mrs. Grover Bradley 

Mrs. Norman Coleman 

Lassie Bradshaw 

Minyard Conner 

Burnette Brooks r ' 

...-.Ethel Corn 

Florence & Lawton Brooks- 

■I mo gene Dailey 

Mr. and Mrs. Pat Brooks 

Claude Darnell 

Mrs. Varn Brooks $ \ 

Fred Darnell 

Mrs. E. H. Brown 

Lester Davis 

Harry r and Marinda Brown 

Mack Dickerson 

Raleigh Bryans 

Mimmie Dickerson 

Louin Cabe 

R. M. Dickerson 

Mary Cabe 

Barnard Dillard 

Mrs. Cecil Cannon 

Bobbie Dills 

Lillie Cannon 

Bertha Dockins 

Lola Cannon 

Glen Dockins 

Rose Cannon 

Lon Dover 

Guy Carawan 

Happy Dowdle 

AunfcArie Carpenter 

Harriet Echols 

Bertha Carpenter 

Turner Enloe 

Carl Carpenter 

Ernest Franklin 

Harley Carpenter 

Simmie Free 


\ 


-ft 


Uncle Alex 
C. M. Arrowood 
Joe Arrowood 
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Nora Garland 
Buford Garner — 

Ruth Gibbs 

Mrs. Lelia Gibson ' # \ 

Betty Gilbert ' 

• ’ Leonard Glenn 
Hillard Green 
;• Molly Green 

7 Tom Grist ' 

Mr. and Mrs. Milford Hamilton 
Blanche Harkins 
Lonnie Harkins 
i Tedra Harmon 
Dick Harrison - 

Mr-, and Mrs. Qharlie Ross Hartley .1 
. Joe Hickerson » » 

7, Buna 1 1 inks . , 

Stanley Hicks 

Annie Holden > ! 

Mrs. Earl Holt ' 

Jack Hopper 
L. D. and Kate Hopper 
. Annie Howard 
Nora Huscussion 
Tfaisy Justice 
Mrs. Herschel Keener 
Ada Kelly f 

Bessie Kelly 

Ruby Nell Kelly «s, . 

, Ed Keener 
Lovey Kelso 
Fanny Lamb 
Lucy Lamb 
Ted Lanich "... 

Cora Ledbetter 
Oma Ledford 
Monroe Ledford s 

.■ S. F. Ledford o- 

Blanche Lee 
Aunt Faye Long 
Billy Long 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom MacDowell 


Daniel Manous ‘ 

Alex Martin 
Pearl Martin 
Mrs. Freed May - 
Jim McCoy 
Ulysses McCoy 
Bryant McClure 
Marie Mellinger. 

David Mize 
Belzora Moore 
Noel Moore 
Wallace Moore 
Rufus Morgan' 

Mrs. George'Nix 
Algie Norton 

Mr. and Mrs. Mann> Norton 
Richard and Margaret Norton 
Wilella Overing 
Mrs. J. M. Parker 

Annie Perry — p, 

Beulah Perry 
David Pickett 
Martin Pilgrim 
Esco Pitts 
Mrs. J. D. Quinn 
Harv Reid ‘ > 

Lon Reid 
less Rickman 

v .. ' . 

Kenny Runion 

Lex Sanders 

Will Seagle 

Maude Sellars • 

Maude Shope - 
Woodrow Shope 
Julia Smith 
JuliusjSpeed 
Vina Speed - 
Alex Stewart 
B. J. Stiles " 

Lake Stiles 
Danny Sturgill 
David Sturgill 
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John Sturgill 

.Mrs. Oren Swanson 

. •. > 

, Gladys Swanson 
/Gladys Teague / 

■ Cal Thomas 
Harley Thomas 
Nell Thomas 
Mrs. Willie Underwood 
Bob Vickers 

} Mrs. Birdie Mae Vinson 
Ralph Vinson 
/Z/’V. T. F. Vinson 

Jake Waldroop 

®,T. '5 1 
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Bonnie Wadkins 
Pearl Watts " 

Grover W ebb 

Naomi Whitrhire 

Mrs. Ben Williams 

C. L. Williams 

Grace Williams 

Lee Williams & 

Mr. and Mrs. Garland Willis 

Cecil Wood 

M. C. Worley ... 

Laurabelle York 
Will Zoellner 


RELATED GROUPS: 


This list of related groups was supplied by IDEAS, Inc. (1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036) which' is in part responsi- 
ble for their development. Subscription rates not quoted below are available 
upon request from the respective publications. 


ADOBE 

Centennial High School 
San Luis, Colorado 81152 .. 

‘ALL-AH-WEE ^ $6.00 per year' 
Nazareth High School 
St. Thomas 

U.S. Virgin Islands 08001 

BITTERSWEET $6.00 per year 
Lebanon High School 
416 North Adam Street / 
Lebanon, Missouri 65536 


<55 . 


CITYSCAPE $2.00 per issue 
Western High School 
Washington, D.C. 20007 

CLINGSTONE 

Greer High School 

Greer, South Carolina 29651 

DOVETAIL $2.00 per issue 
Ronan High School 1 ’ 

Ronan, Morrtqna 59864 

F 0 XFIRE $6.00 per year 
The Rabun Gap— 

Nacoochee School.' 

Rabun Qap, Georgia 30568 V 


t 
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FURROWS 

Mount View High School' 

Thorndike, Maine 04986 

GU AR1QUEN $4-25 per year ' 
Associacion Dominicana de Boy Scouts 
Santiago ' ^ 

Dominican Republic 

: KI L-KAAS-G1T $6.00 per year 
'• Prince of Wales High School 
Craig, Alaska 9.992 1 

KO KAKOU $6.00 per year 
Kailua High School 
Kailua, Hawaii 96740 

^ LAULIMA $7.50 per year 
Ka’u High School 
Pahala, Hawaii 96777 

LOBLOLLY $5.00 per year 
Gary High School 
Box 88 

* t 

Gary, Texas 75643 * 1 

NANIH WAIYA $8.00 per year . 

‘ Choctaw Central High Sschool 
Route 7, Box 72 
Philadelphia, Mississippi 39350 

PIG’S EYE 

New City School 

* - • O'" 

St. Paul, Minnesota 551 01, 


SALT $5.00 per year 
Kennebunk High School 
P.O. Box 302A 
Kennebunkportj Maine 04046 

SEA CHEST $6.00 per year 
Cape Hatteras High School i 
Box 278 I 

Buxton, North Carolina 2792b 

S HEN AN GO I 

t ■ t 1 

College for Senior Americans! 
Edinboro State College j 
F afrell, Pennsylvania 16121? 


SKIPJACK 

South Dorchester High School 
.Church Creek, Maryland 21622 

THISTLEDOWN 

Watkins Memorial High School 

Pataskala, Ohio 43062 

TSA’ASZI $8 .00 per year 
Ramah Navajo High School 
Box 35 

Ramah, New Mexico 87321 

WINDFALLS v \ 

North Buncombe High School 
Weaverville, North Carolina 28787 
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* Italic numerals /, 2, and 3 refer to The. Foxfire Book , Foxfire 2 t 
fivelv. ' ' • 


and Foxfire 3 respec- • 


Abercrombie, Dr,, 2: 278 *■ . 

Acorn Indian pudding, 3: 353 
Acorn i-heal, 3: 353 ' 

Addis, fester, 1: 295—96, 299 
Adroskq, Rita J., 2: 208 
Agrimoiiy (Agriiponia parvi flora, A. 

rosteVata)' (family. Rosaceae ) , 3: 


13 ? 


Ague tree (S. alb id uni), 2: 45-51 
Allegheny blackberry (Rub us alleghe- 
niensis ) , 3: 285 

Allegheny serviceberry (Amelanchier 

laevis) /family Rosaceae ) , 3: 278 
ALum, tanning hide with, 3: 69 •% 

c Anders,' Russ, 2: 301 > 

Anderson, Jule, 2: 2 1 
1 Angler, Suzanne, 3: 22l|pb 
Animal care, 3: 95—1 i§^ 

; cats, 3:118 
cattle, 3: 1 14 — 1 8 
chickens, 3: 100— 1 
dogs, 3; 1 19 

1 • ducks and geese, 3: 97—99 I 

goats, 3: 102 A/ '■ ! 

~ guineas, 3: 99-100 : - 

hogs, 3:111-14 * ■ '■ 

horses and mules, 3: 105—10 
sheep, 3: 102—5 
turkeys, 3: 99 ,r. . : ‘ r 

Animals, forecasting winter by, 1: 208 
•-Apple beer, i: 1 73; 3: 309 
Apple butter ■. 

making, 3: 416-23- ’ ' 

preserving, i: 1.84 - v - . 

* Apple grimter, 3: 310 ' 

Apples (Pyrus malus) (family jRosaceae) > 
' : 3 ; 308-10 . - * 

drying and preserving, /: 1 83^ 

. pickling, 2: 401 
on a stick; -3; 309 i; ^ 

Apple sauce, 3: 3 10 " 

Apple vinegar, 3: 309 
. Apricot vine [ P. incarnata ) , 3: 314 

Aquarius (sigmof the zodiac), 1: 213, 216, 

V .«I 9 : 

Aries ($igri*of the zodiac), 1: 213, 216, 
217,219 

Arrow- ood, Joe, 1: 291 
- .Arth&tiSj, home remedy for, 1 : 23 1 
Arthur, Russell, 3: 360 
Artichoke relish, 3: 330—31 
Ash (wood), uses of,./: 37 
■Ash cakes, 1: 170 . 


a. 


. a.. 






Ash hopper, use of, /: 156 
Asparagus (/Lptfrrtguj officinale), (family 
IJliaceae ) , 2: 55—56 
Asthma, home remedy for, 7; 231 
Astrology, /: 215 

See also Planting by the signs; Zodiac, 
the 

Athlete s foot, home remedy for, /: 242 
* Attic window (quilting pattern) yi: 14*4 ' 
Atwater, Mary Meigs, 2: 246 (AT 
Aunt Ariebs- recipe for egg custard, ■?: 407 
Avery, Mrs. Robert, 2: 282, 284 V 
Ayres, Jerry, 2: 376 1 . .. ;■,/* ■ 

t * 

Bacon weed (C. album), 2: 66-67 
Raked acorns, 3: 353 
Baked apples, 3: 309 
Baked artichokes, 3: 330 
Baked groundcherries, 3: 323 $ 

Baked lamb’s quarters, 2: 67 
Baked nettles, 2: 61 - A 

Baked pawpaws, 3: 299 T ■' 5 
Baked pears, 3: 308 
Baneberry (Actaea ) , 3: 245 
Banjo kit, 3: 182 , ^ : C 

'Banjos, 3: 121-85 ’ " V 1 

0 early history of, 3:1 2 1—23 ' 
head styles,. 3: 124 * 

makers of, 3: 125—28 •: 

■ popular neck type, 3: 126, 127 

Tfrurnb” or fifth string addition to, 3: 

use of hide for, 3: 76 
See also Dulcimers . 

Banks, Annie, 3: 21$ 2 3,.. -25 A 

Barbecues, 2: 376—77?* 

Bark, tanning hide with, 3: 65-69 
Barnes, Allen, 2' 20 a ’ 

Barnes, Mrs. Thomas, 2.51 17, 200' -■ \ 

Barnes,- Tommy, 2: 1 1 2/, r|%— 17, 200 " 
Barn raisings, 2:' 366-69 ' A j 

Bart ram, William, 3: 245 ^ 

Bascom, Louise Rand, 3; 123 
Basket quilting pattern, 1: 144 'A \ 
Baskets, making (out of ivhige oak splits) 
7/123-27; 2: 394-95 
Bass, Pope, 1: 225 ... AT 

Basswood ( T ilia americana ) ( family* 
Tiliaceae), 3; 333 
Basswood bark tea, 3: 333 
Basswood blossom tea, 3: 333 
Bast (T. am eric ana) , 3 r 333 
Bates, Octie, 2: 247 
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i <5 * w 

peaked hazelnut *{C . co rh uta) y3 3: 349-5 P 
Bean^ pickling, i<: m 
ABeilr 

rr H cooking, 7:270 ^ y : \ ^ ' i, 

hunting, / : 258—59 • '*V „ A-V 

•; ^ tales a bo u t / 7 .% 84—8 8 

y> skinning and dressing/ /: 269-70 
• Bear paw ([‘quilting pattern) , f: 14' 7 
; Bear potato ( At am ericana ) , 3: 32,8—29 1;: 
Beasley, Dean, 2?: 76, 191^93^206, 2r6» ... 
Beasley, Kobe* 1: 19 1 ; 192,' 194 ‘ c ,; * . * * 

^Beasl^y, Jack, 7:^47^95'/ • * # • -A 

Beech (Fagus grandtf*olia\ (family A \ 
: Fa^ceae) , 3:^.0 y >/ A \ ; • ( J 

;• Bees and beekeepiilg, 2 A3 2— 4-6 ^ - 

. beegyms/ 2: 3 2 -36 y * ; . ; . A .• A 
Ay enemies and diseases, 2: 43—45. -A* ' 

. fop' home remedy .uses, 2V 3 1 , 45 ‘ 

robbing the hives, 2: 42— 43' ' , . 

for sourwood honey, 2: 28— 31 . 

' Superstitions about, 2:45 
swarms, 2: 41—42 . ' ■ V * * ^ 

trees for, 2:36—41 :: *' 

Bee stings, home remedy for, 1: 240 
‘ \ Beeswax, 2: 4^ 

y Bee t ree ( 7 :/ am e ri c a n a ) , 3 : 3 3 3 . 

Beets, pickling, 7: 1 77; 

Bell collars,, use of hides for/ 3 :••• 76^ y ' 
Bell tolling, for burials, 2: 306-9, 313, 318 
Bgnja m in bush ( L . benzoin ) , 2 : A 1 —52 ’ 
Bennett, Margie, 3: 251 . . 

Be rga^not ( M onarda fistulas a ) , 3: 336 rl < 
Berries and fruits (in the Summer and 

Fair) , 3: 276-33 f ■ .. • ’ \ i V , 
; Allegheny blackberry, 3: 285 * * 

AH eg h eh y serv iceb e rry , ^3:278 
apple, 3:. 308— 10 
. ; bilberry, 3.729 1 — c ) 2 
x blackberry, 3: 28^—85 • t . 

black haw, 3: 296 ' \’\* 

bl ack "raspberry, 3? 279—80 , " 

buckb^rry, 3: 287—88 ■ ' 

• cattail, 3; 324-25 
chickasaw plum, 3: 300— 3 
chiney-brier, 3: 326^27 
crabapple, 3: 310^12 • 
dewberry, 3: 281, 282 
dwarf huckleberry, 3: 292— 93 
elderberry, 3: 293^-95 
figs, 3: 296-98 . , 

fox grape, 3: 3 x5 
grouydeherry, 3: 322—24 
ground nut, 3: 328—29 / 

i high bush black blueberry, 3: 289 
’high bush blueberry, 3: 289 
hog peanut, 3: 328 
honey locust, 3: 329 
huckleberry, 3: 291—92 
Jerusalem artichoke, 3: 330—31 , " 

‘ low blueberry, 3: 289—90 


Maypop, 3: 29 8-99, , 314-15 A ;• 

mulberry candy, 3: 2^8 . v 

' . mulberry pre, 3: 278 

n^Uspadine, 3: 317^20 ‘ ^ 

nut? grassy: 325. 

■nilt sedge, ‘3.7325-26 ' ' , 

pasture rose, 3: 3 1 2 

•cP atv & aw ».5- - ' 2 fe ’ 1 

, peach, 37303-4 

twar, 3 : 308 . 

7 p^r^intmon, 1 3^7320— 22 

■ pincher^, 3: 304' H *' r. 

, .■* Poss.utri haw, 3: 295 _ #, 

■*t€^ piulherry, -^'276—78 ' > ‘ 

}■ ’ river haw, £ 306-8 c. ^ ^ 3^ 

\riyer/pdu§i,^: 299^300 " ^ ^ n • 

J s^VidfberryJ3: 278— 79 ' t * <: 

- ■ ,, sp^i*^\eberry r 5 3; ^89 ^ f 

/:sq]uaw huckleberry- r: 288^89 ' c, • : 
Vuttiac^ 3> 2867 

j , -s . . a 

su nlnt# g^pc, 3 : , 3 17^ ^ > 

•'rsVanyp blackberry, 3: 285' > JAA . 

.swamp rose, 3: 312— 14* n 
. J thistle;. 3: 331 * , ! % ‘ ’ c 

white itiu lb eii*y, 3:^276 9 : 4 , 

wild, bean vine, jv 32^ ^ . 

wild cherry? 3-3305-6 « 

• » Wild gooseberry, 3: 278 J ^ 

. :Wtneberry i 3: 280-81 y ‘ ■ ^ a • 

yellow passion dower, 3: 315 
Beverages, mountain recipes for, 1:173 
Bilberry {Gaylus^abia f rondo sa)- 3 3: 291—, *. 

■ .. ; A •, ' " 7 . . 

Bingham, Granny, >^31 r- J: ■ 

Bfych ke&:* 2 : J 53 ; .. f A. ‘ ^ ^ 

. .Birdseed ( P. 7najdr) r 2: 85^86 37. ; •• * 

B.i rdseed J..SV media ) , 2: yo-7 1 ' 

Bird’s pepper (L- virginicum ) , 2: 71—73 
Biscuit 1 eaves ( Syjft&eud Gfhifta ) , 3: 326— , 
27 : '7 £ ' « 2 

.'^Bishop, Dr it E. L., 2: 275 , 

Bitter buttons (T. vulgar e), 3*: 344 A ^ 
Bitter^cress (B. verna) 3 2: 78 u 
. Bitter cress ( Cardamine pensylvanica ), j v 
2: 80 ■ • > /. 

Black, C. J., 7 : 215 * ® -* • 

Black, Rhonda, 2: 269^ 

I Black, T. E., 1: 215, 2*17 . . 

> Blackberries, drying and “preserving, f 

!•-, 183 • ^ . 

Blackberry (Rubus argutus)' (family ^ ^ 
Rosaceae ) , 3: 282^85 * 

Blackberry cobbler, 1: 173; 3: 282'. V 
Blackberry cordial, 3: 283-84 . 

Blackberry flummery, 3: 283- , . 

Blackberry jelly, 3: 283 . . - j 

Blackberry nectar, 3: 284 • 

Blackberry roll, 3: 283 
‘Blackberry shrub, 3: 284—85 
Blackberry syrup, 3: 283 


t 




index V: . 

" 

1 ■ l_ ; . " " Vi- - . : 

* , . . ■ ’ l .. - 

Blackberry wine, 3:^04 ‘ ' ' 

Jake “Wald romp’s recipe ’for, "2: ^405 
Black birch (BAe nta ) * 2/52^53 </ *. , 

Black birch; ( woo#k, use? of; 1: 37 1 " '•» 

>Bfeck cap (R, occidentali$)< 3 .*'279— 80 *.■* 
Black cbferry (g. serotind^, 3: 305—6. ’• *' / 

i • ' '! y ' I Pa r ^ ^ / 


. k / * • . . r . . 49 J 

* / 

c i' :a 

Brbadleaf plalitfain ( Plantago ^najoj) % 

■:< '«■ / ( family Plantaginaceqe ) , 2 : 85—86 

, Broken arm,, hgme* remedy for, i: 232 
Brook lettuce ©jaAci/ragfl^mzVranfftz^-’ 

/ “ folia) (family Sa&fragaceae) > 2: 

,811-82 ? 


Black gum • (*woocT),, uses of, ^7: 3 y, rV '*= / Brook lettuce Salad, 2: 82 


>BIac¥ haW (Viburnum prunifolium) t 3.7 


Black flaw sauce' 3: go 6 >; 5- 45/ r; 

''Black mustard {Jlrassica nigra) y 2:^4 *** 
Black rasjfegr jy . ( Rubus: o ccvde n tfilis ) '* 
f vv ' . (family Ip) sac e ae ) , 3: £7§~8a * 

Black sheep, raising, £: 1 $3 ” / . 0 
^lack, snakes, tales, about, ^296, * ^ ; 

SplglHv walnut ^pgglarbs nigra) - (family 
\ , Juglandaceae)Y : gA^-^e ' ' - 

Black walnut pudding 3 : 346 
c Blad^^ cherry (£Avifgmiari <?) , 3: 322— ^ 

B 1 each i ng ’&nd p rese r^ing f rui jt, 1 :* 181—82 
Bleeding, home -remedy for, 1: 231 

r l d- buil d erk 1 10 m e remedy, 1: 231—32, 

-/• * V 

s JBlQ 0 dw 3 rt ( ^ 4 . mil lefolium), 3: 341—4 & 
Bfo^balh ( T. officinale ) 2: 88^0 ? 

- / '■' *. ; 

rBjueberry 3Qf : 3 A 

‘BiuebeHVi tri^f^^ 29 1 _ S % 
i Bfc^bc?^y-d0ssett, 3^291 v 
Blueberry fritters^ 2<)i- 
,fypebe£ry jiiice, 3 ; £9 1 % \ ^ f * * 

B 1 /iyl Ittm 1 ) 3 * 2 45' 

Blue^WrW^^k tea odor a) 

’{ faSHp %7 0 m p ositaefy 3/’ 340—4 r. 
Blue-feildrSftfC.'in^y&MjJy 2:’$6— 87 7 

Blue ^olet ( Viola papilionhBea (family 
Violaceaef , 2: 82—83 .. ' r v .. ,■ 

Blue wood violet (Viola cucullata) ,* 2: • 
82-83, \ 

Bobbin winder (for cloth weaving), 2:* 

‘ *214 j 

Bo|m£, Gary, ^ 250—51^262.* 

Bo^hd artichokes, 3: 330 

Boo^rs, witches, and haints* 2: 324—61 

" inexplicable phenomena o.f, 2:^331—49 


Brooks, Burnett 4 , 3; 427, 428-36 
Brooks, Mrs. Burnett, 3: 434^ 

Brooks,, Florence, 2:50, 283, 286, 289, 
290,429*, 3 ° 9 > 3 ^, 3 ^ 4 > 3 j 6 , 363, 
371-72, 373; 3- 221-44, 282, 288, ' 
289,-298 w- 
Brooks; Joe, 3^38 . 

Brooks, Lawton; /: 35— 3 6,^ 292; 2: 32, 37, 
< 4 1 » 45> > 32B-29; 335—37, , 

363^ 3^68, 370, 371-72, 373; 3: 
55, 72, 221-44^50, 253, 255, 256- 

. 0 57 / 259 , 271-73, 204-95 

on planting dipper gourds, 3; 214—20 
remembrances N of, 3: 221^-44 

cars, 3: 227—28 , 

changing life style, 3: 241-44 
. '■ hard -times, 3: 236—3 7 
hoeing corn, 3: 230—31 .<> 

moving, 3: 231-36 
cnot being lonesome living in the 

'• , country, 3: 221^23^.... ' 

the 0I4 school days, 3^228-30 
people on Nantahala, 3; 223—27 
. rock from the old chimney, 3; 244 
tornadoes, 3: 237—40 
. Brooks, .MauricC, 2: 31; 3: 248 
Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Pa V3: 416-17 
Brooms, making, 3: 437^49 , 

Aunt Celia Wood variety, 3; 446—49 
.. handle designs for, 3: 444 . 

Monroe Ledford variety, 3: 437-46 
Brown, Mrs. E. H., 2: 293, 309, 310, 312- 

* 3 j 3 * 4 j 325 , 366,^74, 377 
Brown, Dr. Harry, /; 32, 225; 2: 251, 
370-71 ;=3; 96, 105 
Browp, Mrs. Harry, 2: 246, 248 
Brown, Harry, Sr., 3: 56, 65, 68, 69, 70- 

7 L 75 • • 


supersjuJbions believed as fact, 2; 355—60 Brown, Jan,_L • 133-24; 2: 380, 3^4; 3: 


. • traditional tales of, 2: 349—55 
Bradley, Mrs. Grover, /: 144^, 183; 3: 309 
Bradshaw, Lassie, 3: 453 ■ * 

Brains (animal), tanning hide with, 3 .-,69 
Bran bread, 1: 170 (t ' 


398 , 45 !» 45 ? 

Brown, Marinda, 2: 216, 233—34, 2 3 ^j 
238, 247, 248, 249-50, 2gl, 252, 
286, 292, 300, 36,6, 369; 3: 96, 105 
Brown, Stephen, 3: 47 6 ^ 


Branch lettuce (SP micranthidifolia)l 2: A Brown-black (dye), 2: 208-10 


' " - 81—82 

Bread and butter? pickles, 1: 178 
Bread root (H. tuberosus ) , 3: 330—31 
Brewer, Josephine K.:” Jo,” 2: 275, 276, 
278, 282, 293-94 
Bridles, use of hides' for, 3: 76 
Broadaxe, how to use, /: 41, 42^ 


Brunson, Laurie, 2: 362; 3: 244, 369—71 
Brunswick stew, 1: 399; 2: 377 
Brushes. See Brooms; Cornshuck mops; 
Scrub brushes , 

Buchanan, Emma Jean, 1: 148, 153 
Buchanan ;/ Mildred, i s : 32, 35 
Buchanan, Millard, 2: 399; 3; 16 


4&2 


Buchanan, Minnie, 2: 172, 173, 174, 175- 
76, 179, 182, 183,. 208, 210, 234 
Buckberrv ( V actinium ery thro carp on) 
(family Ericaceae) , 3 ; 287—88 
Bugs, home remedy for, 1: 240 
Bulbous cress (Cardamine bulbosa ), 2: 

8° 

Bullace ( V. rotundifolia) , 3: 317-20 
Bull grape (F. z;u/pma), 3: 316 
Bull snakes, tales about, /: 295 / 

Bunch grape (F. 3: 317 

Bunk (C. mtyfmj). 2: 86—87 
Burden, James T., 1: 225 
Burials, old-time, 2: 304—23 
bell tolling, 2^306-9, 3^3, 3 18 
care of the body, 2: 309—11, 318, 322 
caskets, 2: 31 r— 12, 322 
church services, 2: 315 
digging and filling in the grave, 2: 3 1 5 — 
1 6 

length of time before burial, 2: 309 
superstitions and ghost stories, 2: 305, 

3 21 

wakes, £^3^3— 1 5 

^-^v'erafing of black, 2: 315, 320^21 
Burnette, Mrs. Don, 2: 286, 3*2 
Burns, home remedy for, r.\232 
Burns, Robert, 1: 302 
BurrelL, Andrea, /: 15 1 
Burrell, Kate (Decatur), 3: 92 
Burrell, Vivian, 3: 398, 416—17 
Burton, Jeff, 3: 44~45, 

Burton, Sam, 2: 142—63 
Bush, David, 2: 202 
Sutter, churning your own 3 /: 185—88 
Butter chums, 3: 369—97 

steps in making, 3; 372—98 • 

Butternut ( Juglans cinerea) (family Jag- 
landaceae) , 37 346 — * 

Buzzard and the dog (story), /: 228-29 
Byrd, Colonel, 3: 247 \ 

• \ 

Cabbage, /: 168 \ 

burying and preserving, /: 176 
pickling, 1: 176-77 J 
Cabe, Elvin, i: 221-22 
Cabe, Mary, 1: 221 
Cabe, Nelson, 2: 405 
Cakes, mountain recipes for;//: 171—72 
Calamint (P. incani^n), 3: 33.6—37 
Campbell, Cathy, 3; 97, 105, 222 
Cancer (sign of the zodiac), 1: 213, 216, 
217, 218, 219 

Cancer jalap (P. americana) , 2: 67-69 
■ Candied persimmons, 3: 322 
<Oandy breakings, 2: 374 
Candy pullings, 2; 372-74; 3 : 322 
Cankerroot (T\ officinale ) , 2: 88—90 
Canned greets, 2: 92 
Canned strawberries, 2: 94 


INDEX 


Canning and preserving, 3: 274—76 
fruits, T: 181—84 
v vegetables, 1: 174—80 
G^n^on, Henry, 3: 479 
C^rmon, Lola, 3: 281, 294, 319 
Cannon, R. E., 2: 279—80 
Cape gooseberry (P. virginiana), 3: 322— 

2 4 t 

Capricorn (sign of the zodiac), 1: 213, 

•216, 217, 219 

Careless weed (A. hybridus) , 2; 65—66 
Carlton, Tom, 3: 213 
Carnes, Mr., 1: 223 

Carpenter, Aunt Arie, 1: 17-30, 108, 115, 

123, 124, 140, 141, 161, 238; 2: 79, 

184, 209, 304, 310, 314, 362, 364, 

365, 368, 394, 395, 397, 399= 401; 

, 3 : 4 i8 = 4*9 

Carpenter, Bob, /: 274—75 

Carpenfer, Evie, z: 203 

Carpenter, Harley, 1: 222, '232, 233, 261, 

2 79-82, 296, 299-300, 366-67; 2: 
5I=8i; 3: 250 
Carpenter, John, i: 200 
Carpenter, Jud, 2: '347-48 
Carpenter, Juddy,-/: 293 
Carpenter, Lizzie, /: 200 
Carpenter, -Mrs. Mary, 1: 366; 2: 209, 326,' 

338-4;2, 35 !-54= 359-6° /' 

Carrot pudding or cake, 1:171 . 

Carrot pudding sauce, 1: 1 7 1 
Carver, Brenda, 1: 204 
Carver, Buck, i: 75, 250-51, 259, 318; 3: 

102, 107-8, m.8, 249-50, 254, 256, - 
257-58, 264-65, 267-69, 270-71 
Carver, Joanne, i: 203 
Ca sewered ( C. bursa- pas to ris ) , 2: 73 
Cat brier (S. pseudochina) , 3: 326—27 
Cathedral plant (.4. parviflora ), 3: 332 
Catnip (Nepeta cataria ) (family Labi- 
Mae), 3: 334-35 .. 

Catnip tea, 3: 335 ' s 
Cats 7 - 

care of, 3:118 
farm usefulness of, 3: 95 
Catsfoot { G. hederacea) , 3: 333-34 
Cattail ( Typha latifojiia) (family Typha - 
. ceae\, 3: 324-25 
Cattail flapjacks,. 3: 325 
Cattail pancakes, 3: 325 
Cattail soup, 3: 325 * 

Cattle**saising, 3: 79-94 
care of, 3: 83-84, 114-18 
on the farm, 3: 97 
livestock markings, 3: 84-85 * , 

Cedar (wood), uses of, 1: 37 
Chair making, /: 128—38 

assembling the pieces, r : 1 36 ..... j *■ 

beginning the process, 1: 130—36 


*£* '’S'. 


/cv: 


INDEX 


493 . 


• c h o os i ng t he woods f ,o r, i 1 3 b 
splits for the franie, 1: 136—37 
Chamomile (Anthemis nobilis) (family 
Compositae ) , 3: 342 
Chamomile tea, 3: 342 
Chapped hands, home remedy for, 1: 242 
Charlock (Brassica kaber ) , 2: 75 
Chastain, Mary, 3: 244 
Chastain, Nate, /: 274—75 
Cherokee Indians, 3: 2-47, 266 
Cherry (wood), uses of, 1: 37 
Cherry birch (5. lenta), 2: 52—53 
Cherr y wine, 3: 306 
Chest congestion, home remedy for, 1: 
232-34 - . 

Chestnut (CVzjtarc^a dent at a) (family 
Fagaceae\, 3: 351 

Chestnut (wmod) , uses of, /; 32—33 
Chestnut croquettes, 3: 35 1 
Chestnut oak ( Quercus muehlenbergia, 

Q. prinus ), 3; 353 

Chickasaw plum (Prunus angustifolius ) , 
3: 3^0-3 

Chicken grape ( Vitis vulpina ), 3: 316 
Chickens - j 

care of, 3; 100— i_ 
farm usefulness of, 3; 96 
Chick weed (Steliaria media) (family 
Caryophyllaceae ) , 2: 70—71 
Chicory ( Cichorium intybus) (family 
Compositae) , 2: 86—87 
Chicory coffee, 2: 87 
Chicon' with mustard Sauce, 2: 87 
Chigger bites, home remedy for, 1: 240 
Chimney building, 1: 108—14 
diagrams for, /; 1 1 1— 13 
flagstone facing, 1: 114 
rock and mud, 1: 111 
rules to follow, /; 1 1 i 
.stick and mud, 1: in; 2: 393 
Chinese mustard ( B , juncea ), 2: 74—75 
Chiney-brier .( Smilax pseudochina, S. 
bonanox, S. glauca , S. rotundi- 
folia) (family Liliaceae ) , 3: 326— 
.*7 t 

Chinking, log cabin, /: 104—6 
Chinquapin ( Castanea pumila) (family 
Fagaceae),3: 352 
Chinquapin stuffing, 3; 352 
Chitlins, /; 2 o 6 
Chow chow, pickling, 1: 178 
Chufa (C. esculentus ) , 3: 323^-26 
Chufa bread, 3: 326 
Chufa drink, 3: 326 
Church steeples (A. parviflora)\ 3: 332 
Churri dasher (quilting pattern), 1: 147 
Churning butter, 1: 185—88 
Cider apples, 3: 309 
Clapper ( C . bursa- pastoris) , 2: 73 
Clark, Dr. Joe W,, 2: 145 V 


Clark, Mikej 3: 135 . .■■■ 

C|oth, weaving. See Weaving cloth 
Clothes, washing (in an iron pot), 2: 2 r ; 6— 

6 5, 

Coach-ann ( R.Jaciniata) , 2: 90—91 
Coachwhip snakes, tales, about, 292-93 
Cochan (R. laciniata) , 2: 90—91 
Coco-grass (C. rotundas), 3: 325 
Coco-sedge (C. esculentus) , 3: 325—26 
'Coffee (dandelion substitute), 2: 90 
Coffee (white oak a.c%n ) , 3; 353 
Colds, home remedy for, 7:3234 . 

Coleman, Walter, 2: 337 
Colic, ho rue, Remedy for, 1: 235 
Conner, Mirtyard, 1: 287—88, 2: 164-71, 

*330-3 1, 354-55; 3 : 55? 69, 72, 77, 
253, 255, 261—63 
Conner, Ray, /; 253; 3: 77 
Connor, Clifford, 2: 59 
Connor, Eddie, 3: 244 
Connor, Harvey, 2; 182 
Constipation, ffome remedy for, 1: 236 
Cook, Mike, i: 17, 55; 2: 142-45, 153 
Cooking, 1: 159-64 . 

Dutch oven, i: 4 60—61 
fireplace, J#! 59—60 
woodjstove, 1: 1 62—64 
See also names of recipes 
Corn, Ethel, 1: 296; 2: 79, 84, 88, 281, * 
284, 286—87, 2884 290, 2Q2, 203; . 
3°4> 3°6, 3 10 - 11 ? 3*3? 3H> 3 3 6, ’ 
3^9—30, 349— 355—59; 3* too— 1,^, 
^ 105? 114,-334,-340 

Corn 

drying and preserving, DM 74 
pickling, 1:^177 
Cornbread, 2: 400 
Corner, Aunt Haddyfs: 282 
Corner notches, log cabirq /r 64-78 
Corn salad [Valerian ell a radiate) 

(family Valerianaceae ), 2: 86 
Cornshuck bobbin, 2: 184, 19 1 
Cornshuck dolls, making, 3: 453—60 
accessories, 3: 460 
materials needed for, 3: 453 
, pattern for, 3: 456—59 
variations of, 3: 456 
Cornshuck hats, making, 3: 461-64 
Corn shuckings, 2: 362, 363-66 
Cornshuck mops, making, 3: 451—53 
Cottonweed {A. syriac a ) , 2; 83-84 
Cough, home remedy for, 1: 236 
Cough medicines, 2: 31, 45- 1 
Cows, farm usefulness of, 3: 97 
Cox, Karen, 2: 133, 208, 246, 274, 306; 

3: 82 

Crabapple (Pyrus angustifolius) , 3: 310— 

12 

Crabapple ( Pyrus coronaria) (family 
Rosaceae) , 3; 310 - 


494 , 

Crabapple butter. 3: 31 1 
Crabapple jelly? 3* 3 1 1 
Crabapple pickle, 3: 3 1 1 — 12 ' 

Crabapple preserves, ff: 3 1 1 
Crack 1 in* bread, 1: 170; 2: 405 
Cramps, home remedy for, 1: 236 
Crease cooked buds, 2: 79 %x 

Creases (Barb area verna) (family Cruci- 
» ferae ), 2: 78 f 

Crease sandwiched 2; 79 
Cress salad, 2: 79 

Crinkleroot (D. diphylla) , 2: 80—81 
Crisp; Fidel, 2c 312, 313-14 
Crockett, Taylor, 1: 200, 259, 285-87 
Crock grapes, P:- 183; 3: 319’ 

Croup, home remedy for, 1: 236—37 
Crowfoot (D\ laciniata}, 2:81 
Cucuidber relish, pickling, z: 180 
Cucumbers, pickling, 1: 177—78 
Cure-alls, home remedy, 1: 247—48 . 
Curing Georgia Hams Country Style,, 1: 
201 - 

Curled dock ( R . crisp a), 2: 61-63 
Curled mint (Mentha erispa) (family 
Labiatae ) , 3: 338 * 

Currant berry (I 7 . erythrocarpon ) , 3: 
287—88 

Currant tree (A. laevis), 3:. 278 
Custard apple (/L triloba ), 3: .299 
Custard tree (^4. triloba), 3:' 299 

Daddy wort (7\ americana) , 3: 333 
D’Agostino, Cathy, 3; 97, 222 
Dandelion ( Taraxacum officinale) 

(family Compositae )., 2: 88—90 
Dandelion bud omelet, 2: 90 
Dandelion coffee substitute, 2: 90 
Dandelion green drink, 3: 90 
Dandelion greens, 2; 89 
Dandelion salad, 2: 90 
Dandelion wine, 2; go 
Dangleberry (V. stamineum) , 3; 288^-89 
'Darnell, Butch, z: 124 
•Darnell, Claude, z: 111, 114; 2: 172, 176, 
178. 182, 183, 215; 3: 361, 366 
Darnell, Mrs. Claude, 1: 144, 148-49; 2: 
208,209,246,252-54,398 
..Darnell, Fred, 2: 174; 3; 102 
Darnell, Lex, 3: 361 
Davis, Lester, 3; 265 
DeBord, Tim, 3: 426. • 

Deer > 

cooking, /; 271—72 
curing, z; 270—71 
hunting, /: 258 
skinning and dressing, 1: 270 
Deerberrv [V erythrocarpon) , 3: 287—88 
.Devil’s shoestring (P. major), 2: 85-86 
Dewberry ( ftubus fiagellaris) (family 
, Rosaceae ), 3: 281, 282 

Dewberry frosting, 3; 282 


INDEX 

• 

Dewberry pie, 3: T82 , v ^ i-_ 

Diarrhea, home remedy for, 1:237 
Dickerson, Effie, 2: 276— 77, 27 8, v 298 
Dickerson; Janet,* 3: 97 '■ • 

Dickerson, Mack, 3; 79—94 t ; ' 
Dickerson, Mimi, 2# 257, 262—64 
Dickerson, R. M., 2: 256-65; 3: 55, 65-67, - 
75+76, 78 ,, 

Dicker son, ./Mrs. R. M., 2: 257, 279? 
Dickerson, Roy, 3: 214, 36,6 *•' 

Dill ffA net hum grav&olen s ) (fa mi 1 y U m - 
belliferae), 3: 343-44 : . 

Dillard, Bernard, i: 225—26; 2.; 24$ 

Dillard, David, 3; 82, 363, 364, 3 66 
Dillard, Oshie Holt, ; 2: 334—35 
Dillard, Mrs. Zac, 2r 24-8 1 *’ 

Dilly'weed (/L graveolens ) , 3: 343—44 v 
Dilworth, Billy, 2: 283 
Dipper gourds, 3: 214—20 
Dixon, Mrs. Carrie, 2: 68, 69 , 

Dock (Rumex erispa) (family Polygons . - 
ceae) , 2: 61—63 <*-' 

Dockins, Bertha,. 3: 104, hi, 116-17 
Dockins, Glen, 3: in, 115 . 

Dock soup, 2: 63 1 

Dogberry ( R . cynosbati) , 3: 278 
Dog bramble (R. cynosbati ), 3; 278 
Dog rose (P. canina ), 3: 313 
Dogs 1 

care of, 3: 1 19 t 

farm usefulness of, 3: 95 
training for hunting, z : 254 * 

Dogwood, uses of, 1: 37 " 

Dolls, cornshuck, 3: -453—60 
Doors, log cabin, 1: 101— 3 
Dooryard weed (P. major), 2: 85—86 
Doubl’e T (quilting ^pattern) , z: 144 
Double wedding ring (quilting pattern), 

/: 144; a: 398 

* Dover, Lon, 3: 99, 106—7, I0 8, no, 112— - 
, 13, 114, 1 1 8, 1 1 9 

Dover, Dr. Tom, 2: 68, 28043: 481 
Dowdle, Happy, 2: 95-m, 309; 3: 215 
Dowdle, Sarah, 2: 96-97, 98, 99, 101-2, 

103, 106, 108— 1 1 

Down-head (7\ officinale) , 2: 88—90 
Drayton, John, 3: 247 
Dressing wood, 1 : 52 
Dried apple cake, i: 172; 3: 309 
Dried apples, 3' 309 • 

Dried grapes, 3: 317 
Drilling holes in wood, 1: 52 A 
Dropsy, home remedy for, 1: 237 
Drunkard’s path (quilting pattern)',- 1: 144 
Drying and preserving fruit, 7:182— 83- 
Drying and preserving vegetables, 1: 1 74 — 
76 

Dry land cress ( B . verna) , 2: 76 
Dryman, Belle, 2: 172, 175, 176, 179 ,182, 
183,209,247 
Duckett, T. A., 3: 26 




“Ducts .. 

care erf v;i ?: 97-99 
usefulness of, 3: 95 
Dulcimers, 3: 185—206 

construction of, 3: 188—206 
assembly, .3: 197—206 
the back, 3: 1 9 6 — c) ^7 
• fret or finger board, 3; 196 
peg end, 3: 194-96 
peg head, 3: 194 
the top, 3: 197 
woods used in, 3: 1 88-9*4 
origin of, 3: 185-86 
tuning, 3; 205 

Dutch doll (quilting pattern), 1: 144 
Dutch oven, cooking over, 1: 160-^61 
Dutch windmill (quilting pattern), /: 146 ■ 
Dwarf huckleberry [Gaylussacia dumosa) , 
3: 292-93 

Dyeing wool, 2; 207— 12 

Dysentery, home remedy for, /: 237-38 

• 

%.* r 

Earache, home remedy for, 1: 238 - 
Earth almond (C\ rotundus) , 3: 325 
Echols, Harriet, r.\ i 40, 158, 174, 230; 2: 
286, 292, 293, 294, 295-96, 364, 

366, 375, 398 . 

Echols, Stan, 2: 1 12-13, 1 >5. l l T, 3 : 37E 

46l 

Edmonds, Jim, 2: 332-33, 350-51, 355 

Edwards, R. L., /; 226 

Egg custard, Aunt Arie’s recipe for, 2: 

401 - 

Elderberry ( Samhucus canadensis) , 3; 
293-95 

Elderberry-apple-orange jam, 3; 295 
Elderberry' drink, 3: 295 
Elderberry jam, 3: 295 
Elderberry pie, 3; 295 
Elderberry wine, 3: 295 _ ___ _ _ 

Elderblpw (S. canadensis), 3: 293-95 
Elderflower flapjacks, 3: 295 
Elderflower fritters, 3; 295 
Eliot, Mrs. R. L., 2: 344-46 
English, Carlton, 3: 96, 98, 1 18 • 
Englishman s foot (P. major), 2: 85-86 
English plantain (Plantago lanceolata ) , 

* 2: 85 

Enioe, Turner, 1: 200; 3: 254 
Eriloe, Jimmy, 3: 244 . 

Ericacae ■ (heath family}, 2; 28 
Erysipelas [skin disease), home remedy 
for, 1: 241 
Evelyn, John, 2: 48 

Eye ailments, home remedy for, /: 238 

Faith healing, /; 346—68 

healers (how they work),./; 349—66 
methods of, /: 367—68 
skills of, 1: 346-47 
witnesses to, /; 347—49 


Fat, recipe for, r: 207 
Fat-hen (C. album ) , 2: 66—67 
■Ferriss, Chuqk, 2: 216 
Fever, home remedy for, /; 238-39 
Feyerbush (L. benzoin), 2: 51—52 - * 
Field-balm (G. hederacea ) , 3; 333—34 
Field kale (5. ktiber ) , 2; 75 
Field mustard (jZ>. A:a6^r), 2; 75 
Fig preserves, 3; 297, 298 
Fig pudding, 3: 297 

Figs [Ficus carica) (family Moraceae ), 

. . . . .. 3; 296-98 . 

Figs with ham, 3; 298 
..Filberts (C. cornuta), 3; 349—50 
Finney, Dick, 3; 185 
Fire, forecasting winter by, 7:210 . * 

Fireplace, cooking aver, 1: 159-60 
Fish sauce, 3V 343 - ■ . 

Fish sauce (foy dill), 3: 344 
® Flagstones, for chimney facing, 1: 114 
Flanagan, Ray and Ernest, 3: 167 
•-Flavorings, 3: 342-44^ 

'dill, ^ 343-44 « " 

.. tansy, 3: 344 . . 

- wood sorrel, . 3'; ^42— 43 
Flooring, log cabin, /; 61-64 
Flu, home remedy for, 1 239 
Flying bird (quilting pattern ),/ ; 147 
Foot-powered lathe, making, 2: 164—71 
Foot Power Lq 0 m Weaving ( Worst ) ,, 2 : 

2 45 . F 

Foundation, log cabin, 1: 55-61 

Four' doves at the well .(quilting pattern), 
1: 144 

Fox grape (Vitis labrusca) (family * 
Vitaceae), 3: 315 
Fox grape jelly, 3: 318 
Francisco, Irene, 2: 245 
Franklin, Ernest, 3/ 125—29 
Freckles,, home .remedy for, ij 241 
Free, Catherine, 3: 22 
Free, Grover, 3: 23, 29, 54 
Free, Harvey, 3: 23, 25, 26,45, 54 
Free, Lewis, 3.' 23 x . 

Free, -Sim mie, 3: 21—54 
hunting Jales of, 3: 37—46 
as a moonshiner, 3: 22—36 
in the veterinarian line, 3; 46-52 
Free, Willie, 3: 22 

Fretful child, home remedy for, 1: 239 
Fried creases, 2: 79 
Fried milkweed, 2: 84 
Fried morels, 2: 54—55 
Fried onions, 2:5 7 
Fried poke stqjks, 2: 69 
Fried potatoes, /: 1.68 
Fried pumpkin squash blossoms, /: 168 
Fried purslane, 2: 70 A . 

Fried ramps, 2 -.^39 
Fried rose petals, 3: 313 
Fried thistle rings, 3: 331 
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Fried yarrow, 3: 342 
Friendship (quilting pattern}, 

Friendship Quilt, 1: 142, 143, 144, 148, 

1 49-50 ; ' 

Frog, cooking, 1: 273 
Frost banana ( A . triloba) y 3: 299: 
Frost-blight (C. album) ^ 2 : 66—67 
Frost grape (V . vulpina)^ 3: 316 
Fruit, preserving, 1: 1 8 1 — 84 .* 
by bleaching, /: 181—8.2 
by drying, 1: 182—83 

apples, /.; 183 ^ * v *' 

jelly, jam, and preserves, 1 83—84 

4 apple butter, /: 1 84 

mint jelly from apple juice, /: 184 
pear preserves, 1: 183—84 
- * quince honey, /: 184 
'•••' using syrup, 1: 183 
Fruit vinegar, 3: 309 * . 

Gables, log cabin, 1: 91—96 
Gallatin, Albert, 1: 303 
Gall bladder trouble, home remedy for, 
i ' /i: 239 • _ g '* . . _ ‘ • 

Garden cress (Lfpidiuni sativum ) , 2: 72 
Garland, Columbus, /: 250 
Garland, Hannibal, 4: 250 
Garland, Nora, i: 352—55; 2: 293, 331- 
32; 3: 465-81 ' _ 

childhood of, 3; 466-^76 . ■ 

on' hard times, 3: 476—81 
Garlic \ r inegar, 24.60 ' * 

Garrison, Carrie Dillard, 1: 157—58, 181 — 
82 # ‘ • * 

Garrison, Frank, 3; 23 T 
Garth, Mary, /: 1 19-20, 143; 2; 395; 3: 
398, 45 r , 453 ^ 

G a ski 11 ,: Warren, 3: 206 
Gate Latch (quilting pattern), /: 144 ; j 

‘Geese - - - 

^ care of, 3:’ 97* 

.usefulness of. 3: B 95 .<* A-'" 1 " 7 ' 

Gemini (sign of the zodiac),"/: 213, 216, 
219 ^ * ;C: ' 

-Gentleman’s Bow, (quilting pattern), 1: 

^ 146, 148 ’ ■ • 

Gillespie, Mike, 1: 55 
Gillespie, Paul, 1: 20, 42 
Gillfespie, William, 3: 245 
Ginseng (Panax quinquef oliurn) , 3: 245— 

i- 78 \ , n * ’ / * 

b a ckgr o un d o f , 3:24 ( 3 — 4 8 

color of, 3: 253 *' 

cultivation of, 3: 251-55- ■ 
dealers in, 3:^254 ..,266-67 
enemies of, 3: 264— 66 
finding and raising, 3 • 255-63 
code of ethics, 3: 257 - 4 

medicinal qualities, 3: 247 
price per pound, 3: 248, 249 


roots, 3: 251-52 

sang hunting tales; 3: 267-73 
Glenn, Leonard, 3; 157—58 
Goa^s - * ■ 

: , care of, 3: 102 
farm usefulness of, 3: 96 
God's Way (Black) /: 2 15 
Golden-seal . ^[Hydrastis canadensis) , 3: . 

245 ' * •• / , • 

■ Good king henry ( C h e n o pod i u rn bonus - 
he uric us ) , 2: 66 

Gooseberry ( V-. stamineuvf ) , 3: 288—89, 
Gooseberry pie, 3: 289 ■■■ 

.Goose foot (C. album), 2: 66—67 
’ Gorget (P.t americana ) , 2: 67—69 
Gourds, 3: 208—20 
dipper, 3: 214-20 
purple martin, 3: 208—13, 220 9 
Governor's Crime Commission (Georgia), 

G 8°4 \ 

Granadilla (P. incarnala ) , 3; 314 
Granny women. See Midwives and 
granny women 

Grant, Mrs. Ardilla,>2: 346-47 ■ ; . 

Grape jelly, j: 318 , ; • 

Grape juice, 3: 318 *; \ 

Grape leaves, 3: 3 18 , • . .;y 

Grape wine, 3: 319 A - Q. ;: ' r 

Great plantain ( P . major ) , 2: 85—86 ;■ : : 

Green, Dr., 2: 277, 279; 3: 481 . 

Green, Hillard, /: 45,-55, 7 T ”72,: 74i 290, 
292, 293, 295, 370-81; 2: 348-49 
Green, Mary, 3 .'■‘69-70, 78 . . , 

Green, M0II45 /: 230 ■ ' 

Green (»dye), 2: 212 
G r e en br i c r (. S . p s e u do china ) , 3 : 3 2 6— 2 7 
Green mint, 3: 338-39 _ . 4 /. 

Green pigweed, (A. viridis ) , 2: 66 , 
Greens. Sefr : Spring greens • •* „ 

-Green tomateesy pickli-ngy / ; 177-78; 2: - 
. ; 401 . 4 ■ - ' d . . ' 

’ . recipes for, / : 1 79 
G r e e n w i 1 d pi urn pick 1 e , 3 : 303 
Grier's Almanac, f: 215; 3: 29 
Grist, George, 2: 172, 17,3, 174-75, 176- 
77, 178, (82, 183, • . . 

Grist, Homer, 3; 265 
Grist, Millard, 3: 65 
Grist, A ofn, 3: 260 . ..= o> - 

Ground cherry ( Physalis virginiana, /V 

heterophylla , P. pubescens (family 
S’oimaceae ) , 3: (122—24 
Gmundcherry pie, 3: 323 
Groundcherry sauce, 3: 32.3—24 
Groundhog ** 

dressing and cooking^ /: 268—69 
hunting, /: 256 

Ground hog plantain (Prunella vulgaris) 
(family Lauiatae)^ 2: 84-85 ^ , 

Ground ivy (Gleclwmq hederacca, 
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. . . _^_Nepeta gk'chbma) -• ■{-family-* 

' Labiatae). 3: 333-34 , 

Ground ivy tea, 3: 334 

Ground nut {Af?ios americana) , 3: 328— 


29 

Ground nut (C. esculentus ) , 5: 323—26 ^ 
Ground nut (C. 3; 325 

Ground nut ( 5 . /u; , 3: 326— 
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Guineas 

- \ care of, 3: 99—100 * 

faign usefulness of, 3: 96 o 

Haggenbutten, 3: 313 .. 

Haints. See Boogers, witches, and haints 
‘Hambidge, Mrs. Jay, 3: 361 ‘ /* . f 

Hambidge Art Foundation, 1: 93, 1 14; . 

. 2: 172, 196, 197. 198, 215, 253; 3: 
"361, 366 

Hamilton, Alexander, 1: 303 
Hamilton, Phil, 3: 437; 456 
Hampers, making (out pi white oak 
4*. splits), 1: 1.19— 22; 2:394-93 

Hang strings, use of hides for, 3: 76 
HarkinsGBlanche, 2: 208 , . 

.ml . • 

Harley, Thomas, 2:55, 65. 66-69,73*75, 
0 78,79,105 

Harmon, Tedra, 3: 61. 64, 131, 135-39, 
157, 182 _ " x 

Harnesses, use of hides for, 3: 76 
Haijris, Ben, ..3: 24 * • 

Harrison, Dick, 3: 366 v 

Hartley., Charlie Ross, .3:. 282^ 4 1 7-iB 
Hartley, Mrs. Chari ie Ross, 3: 417—18 
Jfcstin v gs Seed Company,^: 21 1 
Hats, corn shuck, 3: 461—64 
Haw marmalade, 3: 308 
Haws (C. uni flora), 3: 306 
Hawthorn-jelly, 3: 308 
Hazel rookies; 3: 349 
Hazelnut {Cory! us cornuta , C\ ameri- 
cana) (family Corylaceae ) , 3: 
349 - 5 ° 

gHeadacbes, home remedy for, /: 239 
Heal-alJ (P. vulgaris), 2: 84—83 
Heart s ease (G. hederacea ) , 3: 333—34 
Heart trouble, home remedy for, -1: 239 
Heaton, G. P., 3: 122, 123, 124 
Hedge maids {G. hederacea ) , 3: 333—34 
Helmers, Steve, 3: 360 
Henning,' F. J., 3: 123 
Hen plant (P. major), 2: 85-86 , 

Henry, Bil 1 Vi 3 ; 369 * W- 

..Henslee, Ral, 2: 87 
Henson, Pauline, 3: 417—18 
Herb barbara (B. verna) , 2: 78 
Herringbone weave (for chair frame) , 1: 


: : ? KM 

Hevuck (B. kaber ) , 2: 75 
Hew i n g w po d , / : 41—42 



Hiccup's, home remedy fotyn 239-40 
.. Hiekerson, Joe, 3 : 12 1 * 

Hickory (wood), uses of, ^*‘33 —3 4 
H i c ko ry n ti t cake, 3 : 348 - 
Hickory nut pie, 3: 348 
Hicks, Stanley, 3; 139— 57, i^2 
Hide tanning, 3 : 55-78 
with alum, 3: 69 
,with bark, 3: 65—69 
with brains, 3: 69 
equipment for, 3: 56—57 
with the hair on, 3: 70—75 . 

keeping pliable, 3: 75 ’ 
with lard and flour, 3: 69 
removing the hair, 3: 57—65 
uses, 3: 75-78 

for banjo heads, 3: 76 
■y hiiscellaneous, 3: 76 
•- for rugs, saddle blankets, and cush- 
ions, 3: 78 

for shoes and shoestrings, 3V 78 
Hig-h bush black blueberry (v accinium 
c&roxocxum ) , 3: 289 
High bush blueberry ( V accinium corym 
■ bo sum), 3: 289 • 

Hill, Rebecca, 3; 244 

Him el right, Russell, 3: 244 

History of the Dividing Line (Byrd), 3: 

Hives, home remedy for, 1 : 240 
H og apple bp ■■pel ta in m ) , 3: 29 8— q 9 
Hog peanut (Amphicarpa bracteata ) , 3 
328’ ■’ ' • \ 

Hog plum ( P . umbel lata ) , 3: 300 
H ogs , 189-207 _ \ 

care of, 3: 1 r- 1 — 14 
curing and smoking, 199—24)1; 2: 

402-5 . / A". 

farm usefulness of, 3: 96—97 
hunting, 1: 263 

tales about, /: 283-84 > 
killing, 2: 373. 376 
recipes for, 1: 202—7 v- 
backbone/ribs, 1: 206 
brain, 1: 204— 5 
ears, 1: 205 
fat, 1: 207 
feet r 7:206 

the head, /: 202— ^ ' 

heart, /: 205’ 
internal organs, / : (205—6 
intestines (chitlins), /: 206 
jowls, /: 204' ^ \ 

lights (lungs), 1: 205—6 
liver, /: 205 
sausage, 1: 206—7 
scrapple, /: 203 
skin, /: 206 

snout ( rooter) , ■/: 205 " 
souse (Headcheese), 202-3 
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stomach (paunch), i: 206 
tail, 1: 206 
tongue, 1: 204 
slaughtering, 1: 189—98 
best weight for, 1: 201 
butchering and cleaning, /: 190-93 
cutting operation, 1: 196—98 
gutting the intestines, 1: 194—96 
by phase of the moon, /: 190, 219 
Hog's head stew, 1: 203—4 
Hog vine [A. bracteata ) , 3: 328 
Home remedies, 1 : 230— 48 
arthritis, /: 231 ■ 
asthma, 1 : 231 
athlete’s foot, 1: Q42 
bee stings, 1: 240 
bleeding, 1: 231 
blood-builders, 1: 231—32, 233. 
broken arm, 1: 232 
bugs, 1: 240 

burns, 1: 232 ; 

chapped hands, 1: 242 
chest congestion, 1: 232—34 
chigger bites, 1: 240 
colds, 1: 234 
. colic, 1: 235 
constipation, 1: 236 
cough, 1 : 236 

cough medicines, 2: '31 - — 

cramps, 1: 236 
croup, 1: 23'6^37 
diarrhea, 1: 237 
dropsy, /: 237 
dysentery, /: 237—38 
earache, 1: 238 

erysipelas (skin disease), 1: 241 
ey bailments, 1: 238 
^£ever, /: 238-39 
flu, 239 
ire'ckles, i: 241 
fretful child, i: 239 [ 

gall bladder trouble, 1: 239 
ginseng root, 3: 247 : 

headaches, 1: 239 . 
heart trouble, /: 239 
hiccups, /: 239— 40 f 

hives, 1: 240 
inflammation, z: 241 
insomnia, 1: 240 

irritation caused by insects, 1: 240 

irritations of the skin, 1: 240—42 

itch, 1: 241 , 

keeping bees for, 2: 31, 45 

kidney trouble, 1: 242 v 

liver trouble, 1 : 242 

measles, 1: 242 

nail puncture, 1: 242—43'. 

nosebleed, 1: 243; 2: 73 

okra sting, 1: 241 
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‘ packsaddle stings, 1: 240 
pain killer, 1: 243 
pneumonia, 1:^243 
poison ivy, 1: 240—41 
preventives and cure-alls, 1: 247—48 
rheumatism, 1:243 
risin’s, 1: 244 ■ . v 

salves, 1 : 247—48 
snakebite, 1: 297—300 
sores, 1: 244 , 

sore throaty 244—45 r 

spider bites, z: 240 . ■ 

spring tonics, 1: 247 
stomach trouble, 1: 245 
• sweaty feet, 1: 242 
tonsil trouble, 1: 245 '/ 

toothache, 1: 245 
warts* 1: 246 

whooping cough, 1: 246—47 
wild cherry, 3 ‘ 3°5 
worms, z: 247 
yellow jaundice, z; 247 
Hominy, 1: 168—69 
Honey, drinks made from, 2: 31 
Honey, sourwood, 2: 28—31 
Honey figs, 3: 298 

Honey locust (Gleditsia triacanthos) 
(family Leguminosae ) , 3: 329 
Honey locust beans, 3: 329 
Hooper, Bob, 3: 208—12 $ 

Hoop snakes, tales about, 1: 293—95 
Hoover, Herbert, 3: 52 
Hopper, Mrs., 1: 191, 195; 2: 250; 3: 451 
Hopper, John, 191 
Hopper, Mrs. John, 2: 68—69 
Hopper, Kate, 2: 216,, 240 
Hopper, Jviac, 1: 36 v 
Hopper, Mrs. Selvin, 2: 360 
Horne, William, 3: 360 
Horse gear, use of hides for, 3: 76 
Horseradish (Armoracia rusticana) 
(family Cruciferae ) , 2: 76—78 
Horseradish food preservation, 2: 77—78 
Horseradish relish, 2: 77 
Horseradish sauce/2: 77 
Horses 

care of, 3: 105—10 

farm usefulness of, 3: 95, 97 

Hot blueberry’ sauce, 3: 29 1 

Hot dandelion greens' on -toast, 2: 89 
House raisings, 2: 366—69 
Howard," Anna, 2: 266-73, 281-82, 283, 
286, 288, 289-90, 291, 292, 296- 

9 8 > 309, 3 !0 > 3 I 3> 3H. 3 1 5> 318; 3 
102-3 . 

Huckleberry ( Gaylussacia baccata, G. 

frondosa ) , 3: 291—92 
Huckleberry cake, 3- 2 93 
Huckleberry jam, 3-293 
Huckleberry jelly, 3- 293 
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Hu ckle berry pickles, 3: 293 \ 

Huckleberry puffs, 34293 
Hunter, Herman, 3: 46 
Hunter’s horn, 1: 254 
Hunting, 1: 249-63 
bear, i: 258-59 
deer, i: 258 
groundhog, /: 256 
hogs, 1: 263 
possum, 1: 256 
rabbit, /: 257 
raccoon, 1: 254-55 
squirrel, 1: ^56—57 
tales about, 1: 274-88; 3; 37-46 
bears, 1: 284—88 
turkey, 1: 276—82 
wild hogs, 1: 283—84 
training a dog for, 1: 254 : ' 

turkey, 1: 259—62 
zodiacal sign for, /: 219 
Hush puppies, 1: 170 
Husk tomato (P. virginiana) , 3: 322-24 
Hyne, C. J., $ 123 t 

Iceberg green tomato pickle, i: 179 
Ice cream parties, 2 : 375 
Icicle pickles, 1: 177—78; 2: 400 
Indian mustard (Brassica juncea ), 2: 

-74 =7-5— - — - ; — - — ’ ; 

Indian peach (P. persica), 3: 303-4 

Indian pear ( A , canadensis) , 3: 278—79 
Indian potato (.4. americana) , 3; 328-29 
Inflammation, home remedy for, 1: 241 
Inkberry (P. americana) , 2; 67—69 
Insects, forecasting winter by, /; 209 
Insomnia, home remedy for,' / : 240 
Intestines (chitlins), recipes for, 1: 206 
Irish potato dumplings, 2:401—2 
Iron pots 

dyeing wool in, 2: 207' 
washing clothes in, 2: 256—65 
Irritation, insect, home remedy for, 1: 240 
Irritations, skin, home remedies for, 1: 
240-42 

Itch, home remedy for, 1: 241 


Jackson, Shannon, 3: 426, 456 • 

Jacob’s ladder (quilting pattern), /: 146 
Jefferson, Thomas, 3: 12 r 
Jelly, jam, and preserves, preserving, 1: 
183-84; 3: 274-76^ 

Jerusalem artichoke (. Helianthus tuber - 
osus) (family Qompositae), 3: 

33° — 3 1 , f 

Jerusalem artichoke pickle, 3: 331’ 

Jesse, Billy, 2: 333 

Jill-over-the-ground (G. hederacea ) , 3: 

333-34 ■■ 

Johnny-jump-up ( V . papilionacea ) , 2: 
82—83 


Joint snakes, tales about, 1: 293 
Joists, log cabin, /: 79-84 
Juneberry (.4. laevis) , 3: 278 
Justice, Alex, 2: 342—43 
Justice, Daisy, i: 176; 3: 453 
Justice, Julia, 3: 244, 256 
Justice, Mickey, 1: 324 
Justus, Beverly, 3 : 244. 398 

Reason, Lizzie, 2: 283—84 
Kedlick (B. hirta)> 2: 74 
Kedluck ( B . kaber) y 2: 75 s 

Keener, Hershel, 2: 90 
Keener, Mrs* Hershel, 2: 52, 88, 172, 17^$ 
176, 177, J 79> 183, 201, 210, 212/ 

246, 254-55; 3 * 337 
loom of, 2: 216—31 
Kelly, Byron, 3: 266 

Kelly, Mrs. Tom, 1 : 149, 174, 1 81 ; 2: 248, 
3 1 o,-3 1 2, 315, 318, 368, 372-74, 
400; 3: 46T, 462 ' 

Kephart, Horace, /: 302, 303; 3: 248 
Kidney trouble, home remedy for, 1: 242 
Kilby, Farish, 2: 32, 34, 36, 41, 43 * 

Kilby, Joe, 2: 37, 39 
King nut (C. illinoensis) , 3: 347 
Kistner, Ken, 2: 163; 3: 56, 72, 437 
Klees, FrederiCy 2-: 89 - - 

Lafitau, Father Joseph, 3: 245 ■' , 

Lamb, Bill, /: 36, 4.1, 42, 46-52, 400, 108, 
n6,- 189, 202, 204, 228—29, 250—51, 
252-53, 254, 255, 258, 296-^97, 299; 
375; 3 : 436 

Lamb, Fanny, 2 : 250; 3: 289 
Lamb, Myrtle, 2: 82, 343-44, 359 
Lamb, Terrell, 2: 32 
Lamb mint, 3 :, 338-39 _ 

Lamb’s lettuce (V. radiate ), 2: 86 
Lamb’s quarter greens, 2: 66—67 
Lamb’s quarters (Chenopodiurn album) 

(family Chenopodiaceae ) , 2: 66—67 
Lancewood (A canadensis ) , 3: 278—79 
Lard and flour, tanning hide with, 3: 69— 
* 70 ' ' 

LaRowe, Glen and John, 2: 144 
Lathing, log cabin, 1: 97-100 
Leather breeches beans, 1: 167; 2: 399 
drying _ and preserving, /: 175 . 
Ledbetter, Cora, 3: 275-76, 317, 338 
Ledford, Monroe, 3: 437-46 
Lee, Alvin, 2: 50 

Lemonade tree ( R . typhina), 3: 286 
Leo (sign of the zodiac), /: 213, 216, 218, 

219 _ \ 

Letson, Robbie, 1: 93; 3: 71 
Libra (sign of the zodiac) 213, 215, 
216, 217, 219 
Eight bread, 1: 70 
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Lime pickles, 2: 400 

Linden ( 7 ". americana) , 3: 333 

Lines, use of hides for, .9: 76 

Little Dutch boy , (quilting pattern), 1: 

144, 148 

Little Dutch girl (quilting pattern), 1: 
J 44 > M 8 

Little fish flower (P. incanun), 3: 336-37 
Liver trouble, home remedy for, 1: 242 
Livestock markings, 3: 85 
Lizzie-run-around-the-hedge ( G . hedera- 

v. cea), 3: 333-34 
Locust (wood), uses of, j: 34-35 
Locust bread, 3: 329 * 

Locust and persimmon beer, 3: 321 
Log cabin, building, 1: *53—107 
the chimney, /: 108—14 
diagrams for, /: 1 11 — 13 
flagstone facing, /: 114 
rock and mud,, 1 : 1 1 1 
rules to follow, 1: 1 1 1 
stick and mud, z: 111 
chinking and paneling, /; 104-6 
foundation and sills, r: 55—61 
gables, 1: 91—96 
lathing and roof, z: 97—100 
plates and joists, 1: 79—84 
rafters, z: 85—90 
sleepers and flooring, 1: 61—64 
■' .walls and corner notches, 1: 64—78 
wind'ows and doors, 1: roi— 3 
See also Tools and skill with wood 
Log rollings, 2: 372 

Lonely Star (quilting pattern)* /: 144 . 
Long, Billy, 3: 106, .479 ... 

Long, Kathy, 2: 184; 3: 244 
Loom weaving, 2: 216—31 
beaming, 2: 239—40 
frame assembly, 2: 217-31 
making a warp, 2: 232—33 
sieving, 2: 237—39 
threading the loom, 2: 235—37 
treadling pattern, 2: 241—43 
See also Weaving cloth 
Los Angeles County Museum,'- 3: 123 
Lounsberry, Alice, 3: 250 

•5 -' 4 ovcI1 - J° e U-' 4 8 . 

*’ £ Cow blueberry ( V accinium vacillans) , 3: 

£ 1 : 289^90 

* Lury&er and timber. See Wood • . "* 

Lumber kiln, building, 3: 361—68 
steps in, 3: 367—68 
Lye-soap, 2: 33 *- * 

washing wool with, 2: 179 
Lyon, Mrs. Vassie, 2: 277, 278 

McBride, Ray, 2: 202, 216; 3: 22, 27, 37, 
.49,61, 124, 139, 157, 158, 167, 185 
McClain, Gay, 3: 79 
McClure, Bryant, 3: 208, 212 
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McClure, Eib, 2: 32, 37, 40, 41 , 43, 44-45, 

46 

McCoy, U. G., z: 265—66 
MacDowell, Mrs. Jan, 2: 282, 283, 290, .. 

292 | 

McDowell, Tom, 2: 21 1 - \ 

McDowell, Mrs. Tom, 2L86, 21 1, 310, 

3 * 3 ; 3 : 309 

• McMasters, Dr., 3: 247 
MacNeil, Don, 3: 2% 129., 135 
Maidenhair fern (A diant urn ) , 3: 245 
Malan, Curtis, 3: 56, 72 * 

Mallets, using, 1: 38, 39 
Mandrake (P, peltatum ) , 3: 298—99 
Maney, Wilbur, z: 226—27 r. 

Manous, Daniel, /: 115, 1 18, 165-66; 2: 

325-26;; 3: 58-62, 63, 69 
•Maple ( wood )V uses of, 1: 37 
Markel ( M . escidenta,. M 3 crassipes, M. 

august ice ps\, 2: 53—54 
Martin, Pearl, 1 : 140, 151-56 
Mason, Wayne, /: 291. 

Mauls, using, z: 38, 40 j 

Mayapplc ( Podophyllum peltatum) , 

(family Berberidaceae ) , 3: 298— 99 
Mavapple drink, 5:299 ; 4 f 

Mayapplc marmalade, 5**299 
May cherry (A canadensis ) , 3: 278-79 
Maymaids (G. hederacea ) , 3: 333—34 j 

Maypop (PassiflotA iricmnata) (family ■ | 

Passifloraceae) , 3: 3 14 " . 

Maypop (P. peltatum) , 3: 298—99 

Maypop drink, 3: 3 15 ■ 

Maypop jelly, 3: 3 15 

Meadow garlic ( A . canadense) , 2: 56—57 
Meadow onion (Allium can&dense) ,2: 

56—57 

Meadow shallot (A canadense), 2: 

5 ^ — 5 7 

Meal weed (C. album), 2: 66—67 
Measles, home remedy for, 1: 242 
Medicine. See Horne remedies 
.Meeks, Bob, 2: 335 ■ ' 

Meldvveed (C. album), 2: 66—67 
Mellinger,- Marie B., z; 263; 2: 28—31, 

32, 4.7-48; 3: 245-48 : . 

Merkel (M . esculent a, M. crassipes , Af. f 
angiistice ps ) , 5: 53—54 r 

Merkel omelet, 2: 54—55 
Merkel pie, 2: 54-55 , 

Michaux, Andre, 3: 247 
Midwives and granny women, 2: 274—303 
naming children for, 2: 282 

necessity of, 2: 274 ‘ ; 

number of (in Georgia), 2: 282-83* ^ * 

: prenatal care, 2: 286— 87 " 

stories of, 2: 294—303 * . ' 

superstitions regarding death, 2: 293— 

94 
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Milkweed (Asclepias syriaca) ( family 
Asclcpiadaceac) , 2: 83—84 
Milkweed greens, 2: 84 
Milkweed soup, 2: 84 
Milk- witch ( 7 \ officinale), 2: 88-go 
Miller, Harvey J., 3: 1 7 
Millstones, sharpening, 2; 158—59 
Mint-carrot salad, 3: 340 
Mint frosting, 3; 340 
Mint jelly, 3: 340 

Mint jelly from apple juice, 1: 184 
Mint with, new peas, 3: 340 
Mints, 3: 3 : 13 “ 4 2 
bergamot; 3: 336 •* 
blue-mountain tea, 3* 340—41 
' 'catnip, 3: 334—35 
curled mint, <3: 338 
ground ivv, 3: 333-34.. 
mountain mint, 3: 336—37 
oswego tea, 3: 335 
pale bergamot, 3: 336 
pen ny roy ale 3; 3 3 7—3 8 
peppermint, 3: 339—40 
spearmint, 3: 338-39 
.. yarrow, 3: 341-42' , 

Mint sauce, 3: 340 
Mint syrupy: 340 

Mint vinegar, 3: 340 \ 

Mixed greens, recipes for, 2: 92—94 ^ 

Mixed green salad, 2: 92 
Mize, Robert, 2: 31 1*3: 124, 185—206 
Mockernut (Carya lament 6 sd) , 3: 347 
Moffitt, Lawrence, 2: 334 
Molasses candy, 1: 173 \ ' 

Molasses cookies, 4 : 172 
Molasses sweet bread, / ; 171- 
Mo nkey wr en c h ( q u il ti ng p a t te r<n ) ,* 144 

'Moon, the 

bee robbing by, 2: 42—43* 
cutting timber by, 1: 219 
forecasting winter bv, 1: 210 ** 

reaping and harvesting by, /: 218-19 
'slaughtering hogs by,- 1: 190, 219 
Moon, Eddie, 2: 216 
Moonshining, 1: 301—45 
as an art, 1: 301—2 

basic style of production, 3: 30 - > 

bootlegging the product, 1: 342—447 
difficulty of, i : 344—45 
finding hidden stills, r; 311—14 
glossary, 1: 3 1 5 — 1 7 

still parts and tools, /: 315—16 
• terms and expressions, /; 3 16—1 7 
— hiding -the st 4 H,-rr 307=1 1“ 

historical background of, 1: 302—4 
* making the best brew, 1: 336—41 

teceipe, 3: 30 - ' 

and ruining good whiskey, 1: 341—42 
sheriffs and blockaders, 1 .’.304—7 


still construction, /: 318-35 * • 

tales about, 3: 22—36 
Moore, Earl, 1: 299 . 

Moore, John, 3: 79' 

Moore, Noel, 3: 426 

Moore, Wallace, 3: 249, 251, 252-53, 254, 
256, .259-60, 26 4= 265-66, 269-70, 
2 73 - * 

Mordants, for dyeing wool, 2: 207—8 
Morel (Morchella esctdehia, M. crassipes., 
M. angusticeps ) , 2 53-54 
Motgan, Dr. Rufus, 2: 305, 321-23; 3: 
252, 294, 337 

Mother's heart (C. bursa- pastons) , 2: 73 
Mountain cranberry ( V. ery thro carp on ) , 
v . 3: 287-88 

Mountain mint (Pycjianthemum incanun) 
[family Labiatae ) , 3: 336—37 
Mountain recipes, 1: 167—73 ; 2: 399—400 
beverages, 1: 173 
breads, / : 169-71; ,2: 400 
* Brunswick stew, 1: 167 
cakes, /: 171-72 

pies, /: 172-73 * 

vegetables, 1: 167—69; 2: 39.9 
Mouse-ear (Cerastium) , 2: 71 , ^ 

Muffins, 3: 279 , v , 

Mulberry candy, 3: 278; v * 

Mulberry pie, 3; 278 
Mules - . 

care of, 3: 105—10 > * » . 

farm usefulness of, ,3: 95, 97- 
Multiflora rose (R< multi fig fa) ^ 3: 313 
Muscadine .(Vitis fotundifolia) (family 
fV itaceae ) , 3: 31 7—2 0 
Muscadine jelly, 3: 3 19 . - ’ 

Muscadine marmalade, 3: 319 
Muscadine pulps, preserving, 3: 320 
Muscadine wine, 1: 173 
Mustard buds, 2: 75 . 

Mustard flavoring," 2: 75 
Mustard flowers, 2: 75 
' Mustard pickle, t: 180^ ' ; 

Mustard-ramp soup, 2: 75 
Mustards (in the Spring), 2: 73-91 
black mustard, 2474 
blue violet, 2: 82—83 
abroad leaf plantain, 2: 85—86 
brook lettuce, 2: 81—82 
charlock, 2: 75 
chicory, 2: 86—87 
-V creases, 2: 78 
f dandelion, 2: 88—90 

groundhog -plantai *9-2-^84—85 — 

horseradish, 2: 76—78 
Indian mustard, 2: 74—75 
milkweed, 2: 83—84 
spring tress, 2: 79—80 
tall cone flower, 2: 90—91 
tooth wort, 2; 80—81 
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water cress. 2:^75-76 
white mustard, 2: 74 
wild lettuce, 2: 87— 88 
winter cress, 2: 78—79 
See also Spring tonics 

Nail puncture, home remedy for, 1: 242- “ 

43 1 , ' / ' 

Natural Dyes in the Cnited States , 2: 208- 

Nettles ( Urtica dioica } U. chamaedry- 

oides) (family Urticaceae ) , 2: 60— 
61 

Nettle soup, 2: 61 

Neville, Dr., 2: 279, 294—95; 3* 477? 4 8r 
Nichols, Dr., 3: 24, 25, 29 
Nichols, Gatha, 1: 140, 182 
Nicholson, Mrs. E. N., 1: 223 
' Nine Diamonds (quilting pattern), 1: 144 
Nodding wild onion (A. cernuym) , 2: 56 
Northern wild crab (P. coronaria), 3: 310 
Norton, Algie, /: 168, 250 
Norton, Mrs. Algie, 1: 139-40, 145, 156- 

* 57) 182 

Norton, Aunt Bede, /: 144 

Norton, Clark, 2: 376 . © 

Norton, Gertrude, 2: 356 
Norton, Lester, 1: 347~49 
Norton, Mrs. Lester, 1: 141 
Norton, Lula, 2: 208, 209—10, 211— 12 
Norton, Mann, 1: 189, 199—200, 203, 205, 
206, 249, 252, 253-54, 256, 258, 

■ 285, 293, 296 

Norton, Mrs. Mann, /; 263; 2: 50, 52, 59, 

73? 79? 82 ? 8 5~ 86 ? 88 ) 8 9> 2I2 i 3** 
280, 282, 308, 323, 337 
Nortoji, Margaret, 1: 164, 186, 187, 223— 
25; 2: 186-90, 210, 286, 288, 305- 
6, 310, 31 1, 314, 316, 331, 369, 370, 

375.-77? 4Q0- 1 . 

Norton, Richard, 1: 223—25, 291; 2: 294— 

95? 368-69, 37 2 ? 374? 375-77; .?• 

58, 67-68, 69, 75, 78 
Nosebleed, home remedy for, /: 243; 2: 

73 . . , 

^Nosebleed weed ( A . millefolium ), 3: 341- 

42 

Notching and jointing wood, 1: 43-44 
Notes on Virginia (Jefferson), 3: 121 
"Nut brittle, 3: 348 
Nut brittle squares, 3: 350 
Nut grass ( Cyperus rotundus ) (family 

Cyperaceae ), 3.* 3 2 5 __ _ 

— Nuts, ^3-5-345=53 — 

beech, 3: 350 
black walnut, 3: 345—46 
. < butternut, 3: 346 
chestnut, 3: 351 
\ chinquapin, 3: 352 
! " hazelnut, 3: 349-50 
mockernut, 3: 347 


pecan, 3: 347 
pignut hickory, 3: 347-48 
shagbark hickory, 3: 347 
sheilbark hickory, 3: 347 
white oak, 3: 352-53 
Nut sedge ( Cyperus esculentus )*, 3: 325- 
— “= ~ 26 ! 

Oak (wood), uses of, 34 

October beans, 1: 16.8 

October haw (Crataegus flava ), 3: 306 

Odd Fellows (quilting pattern), z: 144 

Oil nut (/. cinerea), 3: 346 

Okra, 1: 168 / 

drying and preserving, 1: 174 
Okra sting, home remedy for, 1: 241 
Old-fashioned gingerbread, 7:171 
One-flowered haw ( Crataegus uni flora) 
(family Rosaceae ) , 3; 30,6 
Opening a Door to Two Harness Tech- 
niques (Francisco), 2: 245 
Orange-yellow (dye), 2: 210—11 
Organic Gardening , 3: 251 
Oswego tea (Monarda didyrna) (family 
Labiatae), 3: 335 . ' 

Our Southern Highlanders (Keph^rt), /.* 
3 02 ; 3 : 2 4 8 

Owens, Etta, 2: 276-77 ■ 

Qwl eyes (N. cataria . ), 3 -.334-35 
Ox yoke, z:,36 *, 

making, i: 112—17 
bow ends, 2: 115 
popular woods for, 2: 113 
roughing and hewing out, 2: 1 14—15- 

Packsaddle stings, home remedy for, 1 : 
2 4° 

Page, Richard, 93; 3 : 2 5 2 
Pain killer, home remedy, 1: 243 
Pale bergamot (Monarda clinopodia ) , 

3 : 336 

Pale mustard (B. hirta) $ 2: 74 
Pale sheep sorrel (R. hastatulus ) , 2: 63- 
64 

Pan dowdy,. 2: 65 
Paneling, log cabin, 1: 104—6 
Panned chicory, 2: 8j 
Park Seed Company, George W., 3: 21 1 
. Pasture rose ( Rosa caroliniana) (family 
Rosaceae ) , 3: 3 12 
Patience dock (R. patientia ) , 2: 62 
Patterson, Mrs. Elizabeth, 2: 283-84, 298- 

99 J 

Pawpaw ( Asimiha triloba) (family - 

Annonaceae ) , 3: 299 
Pawpaw bread, 3: 299 
Pawpaw flump or float, 3) 299 
Pawpaw pie, 3 : 2 99 
* Payne, Ernie, 3: 244 
Peach (Prunus persica) (P. arnygdalus) 9 

’3 ; 3°3“4 
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\ Peaches 

t , drying and preserving, i: 183 
\ pickling, 2: 401 
i Peach tarts, 3: 304 

Pear ( Pyrus communis ) , 3: 308 
| Pear conserve, 3: 308 
j . Pear presences, / ; 1 83—84 
Pear relish, pickling, 1: iBo 
Peas, (frying and preserving, 1: 175—76 
;• Peasant's clock (T. officinale ) , 2; 88—90 

Pea thrashings, 2: 370 _ 

Pecan (Carya il/momij), 3: 347 
Pennington, C, R., 2: 59 
^Efenny-rile (H. pulegioides) ^ 3: 337— 38 
Pennyroyal (Hedeoma pulegioides ) , 3: 
337-38 

Pennyroyal tea, 3: 338 
Peppergrass ( Lepidium virginicum) .(fain- 
7 ily Cruciferae ) , 2: 71—73 

7 Peppergrass greens, 2: 72 

7 Peppergrass sauce,' 2: 73 * 

Peppermint ( Mentha piperata) , 3: 339— 

.iiv ' - 4° 

Pepperroot (Z). diphylla ), 2: 80-81 

Peppers, pickling, /: 177—78 
Pepper sauce, 2: 402 
.\i; . . Pepper substitute, 2: 73 

Perry, Annie, '2: 309, 327, 328, 366-67, 
37°; 3/ ”7 

Perry, Beulahi, /; 115, 119-22, 124, 268; 

2: 208,1282, 286, 290, 294, 318— 

2I > 39 i‘ 395 ! 3 : 99 > i°i 3 i° 9 . II2 > 

11 9 . 3 #- 4 1 5 1 
background! of, 3: 398—402 

childhood of, 3: 402—13 
P ers i m m o n ( Dios pyr os v irgi n iana) 

(family Ebenaceae ) , 3: 320—22 
Persimmon b 4 eer, 3; 321 
Persimmon Mead, 3: 321 
Persimmon butter, 3; 322 
Persimmon frosting, 3; 322 
PerimmOmrnarmalade, 3; 322 
Perimmon-nut bread, 3: 322 
Perimmon pie, 3: 322 
Persimmon pudding, 3: 321—22 
Persimmon pulp, 3: 322 

P ick ett Dave, 3: 160—67 - 

Pickled artichoke, 3: 331 
Pickled beans, /: 177 

Pickled beets, j: 177 * . 

7 Pickled corn, jv 177 j 

j Pickled onions, 2: 57 
Pickled peaches, 3: 304 
Pickled pussley, 2: 70 
Pickling, recipes for, 1: 176—80; 2: 400—1 

beans, 7:177 

beets, z: 177 

cabbage (sour kraut), 1: 176—77 
for chow chow, 1: 178 
corn, 1: 177 


* 
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-for cucumber relish, 1: 180 
' cucumbers, /: 177— 78 
green tomatoes, 1: 177-78, 179; 2: 401 
lime pickles, 2: 400 * 

* mustard, 1: 180 

peaches or apples, 2: 401 
.. for pear relish, 1: 180 
peppers, /: 177-78 
ripe tomato, 1: 178-79 
spiced grapes, 2: 400—1 
— fop tomato catsupy - /: 180 
watermelon, 1: 179 
Pieplant (R. rhaponticum) , 2: 64—65 
Pies, mountain recipes for, 1: 172—73 
Pigeonberry (P. americana) , 2: 67—69 
-Pigeon grape (V. aestivalis). 2: 317 
Pignato, Mike, 3-' 56 

Pignut hickory ( Carya glabra ) , .3; 347—48 
Pigweed ( Amaranthus hybridus) (family 
Amaranthac&ae) , 2: 65-66 
Pigweed (C. album), 2: 66—67 • 

Pigweed (P, oleracea) , 2: 69— 70 
Pike plant (R. crispa ), 2: 61-63 ? 

Pilgrim,, Martin, 2: 399, 404—5 * 

Pincherry^( Prunus pensylvanica) (family 

Rbsaceae) , 3: 304 • * 

Pine (wood), uses of, 1; 35 
Pinson family, 3; 79 
Pisces (sign of the zodiac), 1: 213, 216, 

217, 219 

Pitts, Esco, z: 34; 2: 32, 36, 40, 42-43, 

44-45/48, 201; 3: 97, 98-99, 100, 

201-2, 104-5, I0 7> 108, no, 1 13- . 

14, 115-16 
Plantain salad, 2: 86 
Planting by the signs, 1: 212—27 
how it works, 1: 215—17 
rules for, 1: 217-19 
for. those who believe, 1: 219-25 
for those who doubt, 1: 225—26 
zodiac guide to, 1: 212—15, 217—18 
Plants, forecasting winter by, z: 209—10 
Plates, log cabin, 1: 79—94 

Plum cobbler, 3: 302 r* .> 

Plum jelly, 3: 3 02- 

Plum preserves, 3: 302 1 

Plum pudding, 3: 302 - 

Plum sauce, 3: 302—3 * 

Plum sweet pickle, 3: 303 
Pneumonia, hoiprie remedy for, 1 : 243 
Poison ivy, home remedy for, 1: 240—41 
Pokeberry wine, 2: 69 
Poke greens, 2: 69 / 

Poke pickles, 2 : 69 ~ 

Poke sallet (P. americana) , 2: 67— 69 -• 

Poke soup, 2: 69 
Poke-tuna roll, 2: 69 
Pokeweea ( Phytolacca americana) 

(family Phytolaccaceae) , 2: 67—69 
Poor man's cabbage ( B . verna ), 2: 78 
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Poor man's pepper (C. bursa- past oris ) , 

’ 2>t 3 

Poor man’s pepper (L. virginicum ) , 2: 

7 T ”73 

Poplar (wood), uses of, 1: 35 

Poplar* leaf (quilting pattern), /: 146, 148., 

Poplar leaf quilts, 2: 369 

Possum 

dressing and cooking, 1: 267—68 
hunting, 1 : 256 

Possum grape ^V. vulpina) ,53: 3 16 
Possum grape juice, 3; 319 
Possum grapes preserved, 3: 317 
Possum haw {Viburnum nudum) (family 
Capnfoliaceae ) , 3: 295 . - 

Possum haw jelly, 5: 296 
Potatoes, burying and preserving, 1: 176 
Powell, Oscar, 3: 55—56 
Prepared mustard, 2: 73*. 

Preserved figs, 3: 297 

1 Preserving food. See Canning and preserv- 

ing; Fruits, preserving; Vegetables, 

’ , .preserving 

Preventives, home remedy, /: 247—48 
Prickly bamboo ( 5 . pseudochina ) , 3: 326— 

W:'.'- ■ 2 7 

Proffitt, Frank, 3: 124 

Prohibition, 1: 304, 318, 343 •> 

Pumpkin, drying and preserving, 1: 174 
Pumpkin butter, making, 3: 423 
Pumpkin cake, /: 172 
Purple (dye), 2: 212 
Purple bee balm ( M . fistulosa ), 3: 336 
Purple martin gourds, 3: 208—13, 220 
V- purpose of, 3: 208 

Purslane ( Portulaca oleracea) (family 
Portulacaceae ) , 2: 69—70 
Pussley (P. oleracea ), 2: 69-70 
Pussley casserole, 2: 70 
Pussley dumplings, 2: 70 
Pussley salad, 2: 70 

Quail, dressing and cooking, 1: 272 
» Quilting, j: 142-50 

frame for, 2: 397—98 
patterns and sizes, 1: 144—48 
stitches, 1 : 148, 149 
Quilting parties, 2: 369—70 
Quince honey, 1: 184 

Rabbit 

7:; /cooking, 1: 268 

/ -hunting, /: 257 
/ ^ skinning and dressing, 1: 268 

Rabbit box, 1: 257 ... . 

Rabbit plantain (P. major), 2: 85—86 
Raccoon 

cooking, 1: 267 
hunting, i: 254-55 
skinning and dressing, 1: 264^-66 


INDEX 

Rafters, log cabin, i: 85.-90 
Rain, forecasting, /: 210— 11 
Ramey, Clyde, 2: 279 
Ramey, Ed, 2: 34 

Ramps (Allium tricoccum) (family 
IMiaceae ) , 2: 57—59 
Ramp salad, 2: 59. 

Ramp soup, 2: 59 
Raspberry jelly, 3: 280 
Raspberry pickles, 3: 280 
Raspberry preserves, 3: 280 
Raspberry vinegar, 3: 280 
Rattlesnakes, tales about, /: 296-97 
Recipes, /: 167-73; 2: 399—400, 401-2; 

3 : 2 74 — 35 3 
for hog, 1 : 202—7 

backbone/ribs, /: 206 
brain, 1 : 204—5 
ears, 1: 2,05 
fat, 1: 207 

feet, 7:206 r 

the head, 1: 202—5 
• . heart, /: 205 

internal organs, 1: 205—6 \ 

• intestines (chitlins), 1: 206 
jowls, 1: 204 
lights (lungs), 1: 205—6 
liver, 1 : 205 . 

sausage, / : 20.6—7 
scrapple, 1: 203 . 
skin, /: 206 
snout* (rooter) , /: 205 
souse (headcheese), /: 202—3 
stomach (paunch)., 1: 206 
tail, /: 206 
tongue, /: 204 

for mixed greens (in the Spring), 2: 

9>t94 ; 

mountain, /: 167—73; 2: 399^4 00 - 
beverages, 1: 173 
breads, 1: 169—71; 2: 400 ' v 
Brunswick stew,-/: 167 . | 

cakes, /: 171—72 
pies, /: i7 2 —73 - I 

vegetables, /: 167—69; 2: 399 l 
for mustards (in^the Spring), 2: 73— 

9 i ■ 

for preserving, r: 174-84 ' ; 

fruits, /: 181-84 , 1 

vegetables, 1: 174-80 \ > 

/for soap, 2: 399 , | 

for Spring greens, 2: 54—73 
Spring wild plant foods,’ 2: 477-94 
; greens, 2: 54-73 ' 

mixed greens, 2: 92— 94 ■> 

mustards, 2: 73—91 
tonics, 2: 49—54 
word of caution for, 2: 48 


\ Summer and Fall, 3: 274-353 
\ berries and- fruits, 3: 276-331 
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canning and preserving, 3: 274—76 
flavorings, 3: 342—44 
mints, 3: 333-4.2 

nuts, 3: 345-53 
ru] es of thumb for ^3: 274 
wild teas, 3: 331-33 . 
wild animal foods, i: 264—73 
bear. 1: 269—70 

deer, t : 270—72 \ 

frog, /: 273 I ' 
groundhog, /:f68— 69 
possum, 1 : 2673-68 
quail, 1: 272 • \ 
rabbit, /: 268 
raccoon, 1: 264—67 
squirrel. z: 269 
% turkey, 1: 272 1 

^turtle, z; 2 73 -■ 

See also Cooking; names of recipes 
Red ( dye ) , 2 : 2 1 1 - 1 2 
Red bee balm ( M . didymd ) , 3: 335 
■Red bird cherry ( P . pensylvanica ) , 3: 304^ 
Red clover (Trifolium, pratense) (family •' 
Leguminosae ) , 3: 332—33 
Red haw, 3: 308 

Red horse mint (M. rffcfyma), 3/ 335 
Red mulberry ( Morus rubra ) (family 
Moraceae ) , 3: 276— 78 
Red raspberry (iL phoenicalasius ) , 3: 

280-8 1 

Red-root pigweed (JL Ajfenduj), 2: 65-66 
Redtop (/?. acetosella ) , 2: 63— 64 
Reed-mace f ( 7 k latifolia ) , 3: 324—25 
Reeler (for making skeins), 2; 204—6= 

Reems, Annette, 3.* 208—13^456, 461, 465 
Reid, Donnie, 3: 252 
Reid, Harv, /: 235, 292-93; 3: 252 
Reid, Lon, /: 39, 115, 116, 117, 128-38, 

200; 249. 260, 262, 272, 292, 293, 

294, 295, 29 7;. 2: 32, 35, 36, 37,' 39, 
42, 46; 3: 71 
Reid, Merle, 2f 39 

Rheumatism, home remedy for, /: 243 
Rhodes, Mary, 2: 248 
Rhubarb rhaponticum ) (family 

Polygonaceae ) , 2: 64—65 * 

Rhubarb jelly, 2: 65 

Rhubarb pie, 2; 65 s 

Rhubarb sauce, 2: 64 

Ribwort (PlantagQ lanceolala) , 2: 85 

Richey, Bud, 3: 479 

Rickman, Elizabeth, 1: 153 

Rickman. Frank, 3: 109 

Rickman, jess, 3:. 62, 97-98, 99, 103, 106, 

1 10, 1 13, 1 18 - . 

Rickman, Luther, Z.V305 
Riddles, 2: 377 
answers to, 2: 407 
Ripe fig preserves, 3; 298 
Ripe tomato pickle, 1: 178—79 


Rising, home remedy fpr, z^j^ 4 
River grape ( R. vulpina ), 3: 316 
River haw ( C rataegus p unctata ) , 3 ; 306- 
8 . ‘ # ! ' 

River plum (Pn/nujr americana ) (family 
\ Rosace ae) , 3: 299— 300 

Rock-and-mud chimneys, z; 111 
Rocky road (quilting pattern), /: 144 
Roland, Bill, /: 142—44 
Rolled grape leaves, 3: 358 
Roman mint, 3: 338-39 
Roof, log cabin, z: 97—100 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 225 

/Root beer tree (S. albidum) , 2.* 49—51 
Rope beds, z: 139—41 

building the frame, 1: 141 
rope weaving, /: 141 
tightening, 2: 396 
Rose dew, 3: 314 ■ 

Rose hip jatn, 3: 3*13 
Rose hip jelly, 3: 313 
Rose hip juice, 3: 313 
Rose hip soup, 3; 313 
Rose hip tea, 3: 313 
Rose petal jam, 3: 313 
Rose petal tea, 3: 314 
Rose soup, 3: 313 
Rose sugar, 3; 3 1 3 
Rose syrup, 3: 314 
Ruckdeschel, CLaroI, 2: 48 ’ 

Rugs, use of hide for, 3: 78 
Rugula (B. verna ), 2; 78 
Rum cherry (P. jeroff/wR 7: 305—6 
Ru n-away-robin (G„ hederacea) , 3: 333— 
- . 34 

Runion, Kenny,/; 208, 298; 2: 44, 74, : 

9 L 377 “ 92 ; 3 : 99* 107, hi, 287“ 
Rush nut (C. 3: 325 $ 

Rye bread, 7; 170 

Sabin, Joe, 3: 56 

Sack strings, use, of hides for, 3; 76 
Saddle blankets, use of hide for, 3; 78 
Saddle cushions, use of hide for, 3: 78 
Sagittarius (sign of the zodiac)', / : 213, 
216, 219 

St. Barbara’s cress (B. verjia), 2: 78 
St. Barbara’s Day, 2: 79 • 

St. James wort (C. bursa-pastoris) , 2: 73 
St. Peter’s cabbage (S. micranthidifolia ), 
2: 81—82 

Sal nop (iS. albidum. ), 2: 49—51 
Salt wild plum pickle, 3; 303 . 

Salves, home remedy, 1: 247-48 
Sanders, Arie,’ 2; 3 1 1 
Sanders, Lex, 2: 31 1, 312, 372 
Sanders, Mrs. Lex, 2: 287* 293, 301-3, 
310, 31a, 3-14 

Sarsaparilla (S. pseudochina) , 3: 326-^27 
Sarvioeberry ( A . canadensis) , 3: 278—79 
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-■ Saf viceberry \'A\ laevis ) , 3: 278 ** 

Sarvis (.4. laevis), 3: 278 
Sassafras (Sassafras albidum) (family 
Lauraceae) , 2: 49—51 
Sassafras (wood), uses of, 1: 37 
Sassafras candy," 2: 51 

Sassafras jelly, 2: 51 t 

Sassafras tea, 2: 51—52 
Satinfiower (*?. media), 2: 70-71 
Sausage, recipe for, 1: 206—7 
Saw brier (S. pseudochina) , 3: 326—27 
Scalloped apples, 3: 309 1 

Scoke (P.-americana) , 2: 67-69 

• Scorpio (sign of the zodiac)*, f /: 213, 216, 

217 • 

• 5 Scrub brushes, making, 3: 449 - 5° 

Scruggs, Earl, 3: 123 

Scuppernong ( V. ratundifolia) , 3: 317—20 
Scuppernong juice, 3: 319 
Scuppernong pie, 3; 319 

• Scuppernong preserves, 3: 319 

Scurvy grass (B. verna ), 2: 78 
Seeger, Pete, 3: 121 
Self heal (P. yu/gara), 2: 84-85- ^ 

Serviceberry ( Amelanchier canadensis ), 

3; 278-79 v ) 

Serviceberry flan, 3: '2 79 - ^ . . . 

Serviceberry pie, 3: 279^ ,. e : 

.Sewell, Colonel, /: 79 
Shadbush (A laevis), 3: 278 
Shagbark hickory' ( Carya ovata) , 3: 347 
Shamrock (O. /i/ipej), 3: 342—43 
Shaving horse, /: 38—39, 40 
Sheep, 2: 172-83; 3: 102 

black sheep, 2: 173 * 

^ear notchings on, 2: 174—75 
enemies and diseases of, 2: 182—83 
rams, 2: 176-77 
shearing, 2: 178—81 
summertime care, 2: 175—76 
young lambs, 2: 177—78 
Sheep dogs, 2: 18% 

'‘Sheep sorrel ( Rumex acetosella) (family » 
Polygonaceae) , 2: 63— 64 
Shellbark hickory (Carya laciniosa ) , 3: 

347 <, - 

Shellick (B. kaber ) , 2: 75 

Sheilnut, Walter, 2: 169 j 
Shepherd's purse (Capsella bursa-j . . 

past oris) (family Crucifer ae), 2: • 

73 

Shoes and shoe strings, Use of hide for, 3: 

78 

Shope, Maude, 2: 18-27, 58, 158, 306, , . 
3 l ^ 3 l ±- l 5 

Shope, Woodrow, 3: 354-60 * 

Shumate (P. iyp/una), 3: 286 
Shuttle-Craft* Book, of American Hand- 
weaving, The (Atwater), 2: 216, 

246 
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Shuttles (for cloth weaving) ,2:2 14— 1 5 
Silkweed {A: syriaca) , 2: 83-84 
Sills, log cabin, 1: 55—61 
- Singings, 2: 370-72 
Singleton, R. R., 3: 58, 68, 70, 78 
Singleton, Robert, 280 
SilUgleton, Mrs. Robert, 2: 280 
Singleton, Robert, Jr., 2: 280 
Skeins of wool, 2: 204—12 

dyeing vtfith wild plants, 2: 207—12 
blue, 2: 21 1 

brown-black, 2: '208—10 
green, 2: 212 ~ ■ 
mordants for, 2: 207—8 
orange-yellow, 2: 210—11 
purple; 2: 2 1 2 
red, 2: 21 1-12 
making, 2: 204—6 
Slappey, C. Pansey, 2: 68 
Sleepers, log cabin, /: 61-64 
Sloe plum ( Prunus umbellata), 3: 300 
Smith, Frank, 277 * 

Smith, Lula, 2: 277, 278 
Smith, Ray, ,3: 139, 157, 158, 185 
Smith, Steve, 3: 82, 139, 157, 158, 185 
Smith, Will, 3: 25 
Smokehouses, /: 199^-201' 

boards’ bottom edges, 3: 359 4 

building, 3: 354-60 - .• 

keeping out flies, 3 : 358 
wood used in, 3: 358—59 
Smooth sumac ( Rhus glabra), 3: 286 
Snakebite- remedies, 1/297— 300 \ 

Snake lore, /: 289-300 3 
Snethen, Otis, 2: 180^81 
Soapmaking, /: 151-58; 2: 399 
dripping the lye," 1: 155-58 ■ 

preparations for, 1 : 152—55 
recipe for, 2^399 

Soldier weed (A~: hybridus) j 2: 65—66 
Sores, home remedy for,*/: 244^ 

Sore throat, home remedy for, 1: 244-45 
Sorghum, *3: 424—36 . ; 

candy pulling, 3: 436 
■. harvesting,.^: 426 - /' ' 

making syrup from, 3: 426—36 ;- r • 

' planting the patch, 3: 424—2 6 • % 

Sorrel omelet, 2: 64 
Sorrel ^lice^: 64 
" Sorref J§up, 2: 64 7 ^ 

Sorrel: stuffing, 2: 64 ‘ 

Sour dock (R. acetosella) , 2: 63—64 v 
Sour grass (O. filipes), 3: 342-43 
Sour grasss ( R . acetosella ) , 2: 63—64 
Sour kraut. See Cabbage 
Sourweed [R. acetosella ) , 2 : 63-64 
Sour wild plum pickle, 3: 303 
Sourwood, uses of, /: 37 
Sourwood honey, 2: 28-31 
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Sourwood tree ( Oxydendrum arbor eurn ) ., 

2 : 28-3 1 • ^ ' 

Souse (headcheese), recipe foft 1: 202—3 
Southern dewberry (Rubus trivialis) , 
3:281-82 i: 

c , Southern negus, 3: 306 

Southern Wild flowers and Trees (Louns- 
berry), 3: 250 

* Sparkleberry (Vaccinium arboreum ) , 3: 

289 ** 

Sparrowgrass (d. officinale) , 2: 55— 56 
Spearmint (Mentha ym&), 3: 338—39 
Spearmint tea, 3: 339 
Speckled dock (/?. obtusifolius) ,2: 62 

• ! Speed, Julius. 3: 56, -66-67, 69, 70, 76 

* Speed, Mrs. Julius, 3: 78 
Speigle, Kevin, 3:. 56 

; Spicebush (Linde ra benzoin ) (family^ 
Lauraceae) , 2 : 51—52 
Spiced blueberries, 3: 291 
Spiced grapes, 3: 319 • 1 

pickling^ 2: 400-1 
Spiced wild plums, 3: 303 
Spicewood (L. benzoin), 2: 51— 52: 

: •. Spicewood seasoning,^: 52 

^ ' ✓ Spicewood tea, 2: 5 2 
3 1 Spider bites, home remedy for, 1: 240 
: N . Spikenard (Aralia racemosa) , 3: 245 
'’■/ Spinning wheel, making, 2: 194—204 

Spiny amaranth (A, spinosus ), 2: 66. 

Split rail fence, 7:33 
44. Splits, making, /: 115—18 

a basket, 1: 123-27; 2: 394-95 
. beginning the process, 1: 117—18 

a hampeV, /: 119-22; 2: 394—95 
the joining, 2:394- 
selecting the tree for,; / : 115—16 
, Splitting and riving wood^ / : 45— *5 1 > 

Sponge mushroom (M, esculent a. Mi 

• crassipes, M. an justice ps ) , 2: 53— 

54 1 • / 

4 Spooler (for cloth, weaving), <2: 213 v 

Spool rack ( for cloth weaving), 2; 

213 

Spreading adder (snake), tales about, 1: 3 
295-96 

Sprig nut (A. -americana) ,*3: 328—29 
i Spring cress ( Cardamine hifsuta) (family 
V Criidferae ) , 2: 79-80, ' 

i Spring greens, 2: 54-73 ^ ‘ 

■; - asparagus, 2: 55-5 § .. 
chick weed, 2: 70—71 * 

dock, 2: 61-63 

lamb’s quarters (weed), 2; 66-67 
• .. meadow onion, 2: 56-57 
*■ ' " ^ nettles, 2: 60— 61 

peppergrass, 2: 71—73 
pigweed, 2: 65-66, 67 
'poke weed, 2: 67-69 
purslane, 2: 69-70 1 



ramps, 2: 57-59 

rhubarb, 2: 64-65 . 49 

sheep sorrel, 2: 63-64 
shepherd’s purse, 2: 73 
Avild garlic, 2: 59—60 
wild onion, *2: 56, 59—60 
wild radish, 2: 73 . 

Spring tonics, 2: 49—54 
home remedy, /: 247 
morel, i?: 53-54 . 

sassafra^, 2: 49-51 
spicebush, 2: 5 1— 52 
sweet birch, 2: 52—53 
See also Mustards (in the Spring) 
Spring' wild plant foods, 2 : 47—94 
greens, «: 54-73 
mixed greens, 2: 92-94 
mustards, 2: 73—91 \ 

" tonics, 2: 49—54 

word of caution for, 2: 48 ^ 

S q u a re- we ed ( P. v u Iga ris ) , 2 : 84—85 
Squaw huckleberry ( Vaccinium 

stamineurn) (family Ericaceae ) , 

3: 288-89 ! . .. 

Squaw-mint (H .. pulAgioides) , 3: 337—38 
Squirrel f Y j 

cooking, 1: 269 \ 

hunting, 1: 256—57 ■ i . 
skinning and dressing, 4: 269 
Stanley, Dr. Sam, 2: 145* . . 

vStar flower (quilting pattern), 1: 146 
Starnes, Randy, ,3: 55-56, 129 
Star pattern quilt, i: 146 ~ 

Starweed (S. media), 2: 70—71 
Starwort (£. media), 2: 70—71 
Steamed elderberry pudding, 3: 295 
Stewart, Alex,‘ 3 4369—7 1; • - 

■ Stewed blueberries, 3: 2§i 
Stewed dock, 2; 62 „ 

Stick-and-mud chimneys, 1: in 

Stiles, Billy Joe, 3: 251 

Stiles,. Lake, /: 200, 256; 2: 58; 3: 254, 

256, 264 ... 

Stiles, Mrs. Lake, 1: 273 
Stomach trouble, home remedy for, /: 245 
Strawberries and pieplant (rhubarb)*, 2: 
94 . ' 

Strawberry gelatin, 2: 94 
Strawberry leaf greens, 2: 94 
Strawberry leather, 2: 94 
Strawberry mallow, 2: 94 
Strawberry pie, 2: 94 
..Strickland, Greg,- 2; 96, 164, 166; 3 7-244 
String (quilting pattern), iu 147 
Stuffed grape' leaves, 3: 318 
Stuffed morels, 2: 54—55 
Stuffed persimmons, 3: 322 
Stuffing (thistle), 3: 331 ' 

Sturgill, Dave, 3: 168-85 
Succory (C. intybus) , 2; 86-87 h 

i -1 
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Sugared <n ul meats, 3: 350- 
■ Sugared violets, 2: 83 
Sugarplum (A. laevis) , 3: 2 7^ 

Sumac (Rhuf typhina) (family Anacar- 
di(tceae), 3: 286 

Sumac and elderberry jelly, 3: 286 

Sumac lemonade, 3: 286 

Summer and Fall wild plant foods, 3: 

274-353 . • 

berries and. fruits, 3: 27(3—331 

canning and preserving, 3: 274-76 

'flavorings, 3: 342-44 

mints, 3: 333”*4 2 

nuts, 3: 345-53 - 

rules of thumb for, 3: 274 
wild teas, ,9: 331-33 

'Summer grape [litis aestivalis .) , 3: 317 
.Sunflower (quillffrg pattern), j: 147 
Sutherland, Annette, 3: 124, 465 
Sutton, Robert, 3: 428-, 433 
Swamp blackberry ( Rubus betulifolius) , 

3: 28 5 ■ , 

Swamp dock (R. verticillatus) , 27 62 
Swamp rose '(Rosa palustris), 3: 312-14 
Sweaty feet, home femedy for, a: 242 
Sweeney, Joel Walker, 3: 123 
'Sweet bell tomatoes, pickling, /:,I77— 78 
Sweet birch {Betual Lenta) (family 
i ■ Corylaceae) , 2: 52—5 3 
Sweet birch bark, 2: 53 • 

SM'eet birch tea, 2: 53 - 

Swfeef brier (/?. eglanteria ), ,9: 313' 

Sweet pickled crabapples, .3: 3 u ? 

Sweet pignut (C\ glabra) , 3: 347—48 
Sweet potatoes, drying and. preserving, 1: 

F74 

Sweet potato pie, 2^-172 ■ 

SWfeet potato pudding, 23 401 
Swift (for cloth weaving), 2: 212 
Syrup, using for preserving fruits, /: 183 
Syrup bread, 171 " 

Tall coneflower (Rudbeckia laciniata) 
(family Compositae) i 2: 90— 9 1 
Talley, Calvin, 1: 251-52; 2: 343 
Tall lettuce .(Lactucd floridana), 2: 88 
Tame, gooseberry pie, 1: 172 .. 
Tangleberrv ( V. stamineum) , 3: 288—89' 
Tansy ( Tanacetum vulgar e) (family 
C ompo sitae) , 3: 344 
Taurus (sign of the zodiac), 1: 213, 216, 

-v 217,-218, 219 ' ' ' r * 

Taylor, Barbara, 2: 1 8, 184; 3: 208—13, 
244, 461 

Taylor, .Kenny, 3: 360 , :v 

Taylor, Die Ralph, y,: 477 - 
Thimbleberry (R. occidentalis ) , 2 79- 

Bo 

Thistle ( C i r si u m alt is sun u m )"^ f a m i 1 y 
Pompositae) , 3: 331 


Thomas, Harley, 2: 194-203, 31 1, 313 
Thomas, Hoyt, /: 292, 295; 2; 326-28 
Thomas," Martha, 2: 281. 

* . • ' <1 . ^ 

Thomasv Mar^, 5*244 ‘ > 

Thompson, Roy, 1 : 51, 54, 57 ' 60,. 64, 82, 
84, 87, 88, 89^99, iq„i - ; 
Thornapple (C. uniflora) ,,3: 306 
' Thornapple relish, 3: 308 
Toasted hazelnuts, 3: 349 * *• T. 

Tomato catsup, pickling, / : 18a 
Tongue (S. media]’- 2:^ 0 — 7 1 
Tongue grass {L. virgimbum, L? sativum ) , 

2.* 7T—73 ’ - " 

Tongue “grass ( S . media) , 2: 70—71 

Tonics, 2: 49-54; 3 : 2 47 
Tonsil trouble, home remedy for, 1: 245 
Tools and skills with wood, 1: 38—52 
dressing, /: 52 h 

drilling holesy 1 : 52 
hewing, 1: 41— 42 
notching and joining, 1 : 43—44 
splitting and riving, / .“.45-51 y 
Toothache, home remedy for, 1: 245 
Toothwort ( Dentaria diphylla) ^(family 
Cruet ferae), 2: 80— 81 . 

Tqpwort (C* bursa- past oris ) , 2: 73 ? 

Tormentil (A. parviftora) , 3? 332 
Trip around the Mountain (quilting 
pattern), 1: 144 ^ 

Tub wheel, making/2: 142—63 

buckets, 2: 148-52 - « 

holes and slabs; 2: 146—47 * ■ 
millstones and, 2 : .158-63 v 

rims, 2: 152-53 _ . - — - 

t tank and'Ttrote'^LS'sembly, .27 4 57 
■ woods for, 2: 345 ’ 

Tunhoof (G. hederacea);, 3: 333-34 
Turkey ; ■ H . 

care of, 3: 99 4 

dressing and cooking, /: 272 
farm\isefulness 'of, 3: 96 '* 
hunting, 1:259-62 

tales about, 1: 276— 82 
Turkey cress (D. diphylla ) , 2: 80—81 
^urfifeyfoot ( D . laciniata ), 2: 81 
Turkey mustard (D. diphyllg ) , 2: 80—81 
Turkey salad (D. diphylla) ,,2: 80—81 /'• 
Turk’s delight, 2: 65 
Turner, Gary, 3: 22/27 
.. /Turtle, dressing and cooking, 1: 273 , 
Tyler, Charley, /: 355— 66 ^ 

.’ Tyler, Teresa, 2: 56 ■ * 

• s % ' A. ■ / * 

^ University oTQeorgi-a, 1: 201 

Upland cres%(J3. verna), 2: 78 * » 

Valerian tea, 2: 86 
Yah Gprder, Mrs., 2: 250 
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Vegetables ‘ 

'"^mountain recipes for, 167— 69;.. 2: 400 * 

■preserving, 1 : 1 74— 8o-' : 
by burying,. /: 1 76 
by drying, 1: 174—76 
by pickling, 1: 176—80; 2:400—1 
See also names of vegetables 
Vickers, Mrs., 2: 279 
Vinson, Earl, 2: 316 .. .. 

Vinson, Maggie, /: 148 
Vinson, •• Sheila, 2; 18; 3: 97 
Vinson, Tommy, 2: 316-18 
Violet jelly/ 2: 83 
Violet salad, 2: 83 
"Violet syrup, 2: 83 

Virginia creeper ( Parthenocissus quinque - 1 
_ folia), 3: 253 
Virginia jelly, 3: 31 1 
. Virgo ;( sign of the zodiac) ,, / : 2 1 3, 2 1 6, 

. -J* 2l8, 219 

Wagon and wagon wheels, making, 2: 
118-31, 13 2-41 * 

r brake assembly, 2: 136^37 
felloes, 2: 124-25, 127 
front axle assembly, 2: 138—39 • 
hub and spokes, 2; 119—22, 126 
rear axle assembly, 2: 134—35 V- ^ 
Tim, 2: 123, 128 

shaft assembly, 2: 140—41 „ ff 

tire fit, 2: 128-30 * " ' 

tub wheel, 2: 142—63'. . : ' 

buckets, 2: 148— 52"; 
holes and slabs, 2: 146—47 ' 
millstones and, 2: 158—63 
rims, 2: 152-53 . 

tank and chute assembly, *2: 157 / * 

, woods for, 2: 145 , • ' 

Wakes, 2: 313^15 

Waldroop, Grady, 1: 262, 278; 2: 350 . : 

Waldroop, Jake, 1: 260, 261, 262, V7&V •/’ 

14 791-2: 78, 402-44 3: 57 , - 

> .. 78, 279, 281, 288-89, 294, 299," . 

t ■ ' 305; 3i7, 3.23, 334, 335, '3^8/351= : 
Wall, Leila Belle, 2: 279 , 

Walls, log cabin, '/ : 64—78 4 

..Walnut (wood), uses of, 1: 35-36 '•( 

Walnut pickle, 3: 346. ' 

Ware, Ricky, 3: 360 
Warfield, David, 2: 216 " 

Warfield, Gary, 2: 182-83; 3 : 82, 371 
Warlock (B. nigra), 2: 74' 

W arper ( for cloth weaving ) , 2 : 214 
TV arts, -home remedy for, /: 246. 

Washing clothespin an iron pot,, 2: 256— 

Washington, George, 7 .-'303; 3: 247 
Water cress (Nasturtium officinale )' 

(family CruciferaC), 2: 75—76 
Watermelon pickles, /: 179 f v A ! 


, Waters, Steve, 3: 262 ‘ 

Watt, Lanier, 3: 437 
Wyatts, Marvin, 1: 284—85, 290-. 

W 7 a t ts , M rs . M a rvi n , 1: 15-16 
Waybread ( P . major) /z: 85—86 
"Weather signs, /: 208-1 1 

forecasting the weather, /: 210— ; fi 
forecasting winter, /: 208—10 
Weaving ielot.hj 2: 172—255 j 
books' and pamphlets for, 2: 245— 46 
carding and spinning process, 2: 1 84- 

93 . ’ 

cornshuck bobbin for, 2: 184, 19 1 •; 
equipment needed, 2: 212-45 
bobbin winder, 2.: 214 
shuttles, 2: 244—15 
spooler/ 2: 21 £ 
spobl rock, 2: 213 
swi£t, 2/212 
warper, 2: 214 
glossary,: 2: 244—45. 
by loom , *2 : 21 6—43 

beaming, 2: 239—40 =•/ 
frame assembly, 2: 217—31 
making , a warp,, 2: 232— 33 ? 

v sieving; 2: 237^9 

" , /threading, Pp" 2 3 5^3 7 , ' '' . • 

A. * *.tread ling pattern, 2: 241—43 
N and personal 'feelings of/ the weaver, 2: 


raising sheep for,; 2: 1 72— 83 : 

skeins, 2: 204,-12 

■ ■ dye i ng <wifh wil d pi a n ts, 2 : 207— 1 2 v 
making, 2: 204—6 . ' ' k 

with' a spinning wheel, 2: 194—204, 
Webb, Andy, 1: 167, 276— 78, 351 
W ebb, M rs . Andy, / ; 3 49—5 2^ 2 : 2 8 2 , 2 83 , 
- 284, 285, .. 286, 288,^290, 291, 300 

Webb, Zero, 1 ; ^9 . 

Webster, Mrs. AT, 2: 91 

Wedding Ring (quilting pattern), 1: 144 

W 7 hilden, Betse, 2: 246, 306 • 

W 7 hiskey Insurrection of 1794, I: 3°3 
White dock (R. crispa ), 2: 61—63 G 
W 7 hite goosefoot ( C . album), 2: 66—67 
White heart hickory (C. tomentosa ) , 3: 

347 \ ■. 

W h i te horse m in t ( P. in c a n u n ) , 5:3 3 6—3 7 
White mint (P. incaniin) , 3: 336-37 
White mulberry ( Morus alba) (family 
v } Moraceae), 3: 276 
W 7 hite mustard ( Brassica hirta) (family 
> Cruciferae) , 2: 74 
W 7 hite oak ( Quercus alba) (family . •' 

. F agate ae), 3: 352-53 

W r hite oak splits, /: 115-^7 A 
for chair frame, / : 1 3 6—37 
how to make, . 1; 115—18 

a basket, 123-27; 2: 394-95 
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beginning the split, i:.ri 17—18 
a hamper, 1: 119-22; 2: 394*^95 
the joining, 2: 394 
selecting the timber, z: 115—16 
White plantain ( Plantago lanceolata ) , 

.. 2: 85 

White sassafras (5. albidum), 2: 49^51 
White walnut (/. cinerea ), 3 : 346 
° Whooping cough, homt remedy for, 1: 
246-47 

Wilborn, Frenda, r: 143 
Wilburn, John, 2: 311 
Wild allspice (L. benzoin) 2: 51-52 
Wild animal foods (dressing and cook- 
ing-), t: 264-73 
bear, 1: 269-70 
deer, r: 270-72 
frog, i: 273 
groundhog, z: 268—69 
possum, z: 267—68 
quail, z : 272 * 
rabbit, z: 268 ^ 
raccoon, z: 264—67 
squirrel, z: 269 

turkey, /.* 272 • 

turtle, z: 273 
Sec nPc Hunting 

Wild bean vine (P/id-teo/ur polystachios) 
(family Leguminosae ) , 327 

Wild beets (-4. hybridus ) , 2; 65-66 
Wild brandy cherry, 3: 306 
Wild cherry (Pn/rcu5 icrotana) , 3: 305— 6 
Wild cherry jelly, 3: 306 , . 

Wild garlic (Allium vine ale) (family 
Liliaceae ), 2: 59—60 
Wild gooseberry ( Ribes cynosbati) 

(family Saxifragaceae ) , 3: 278 
Wild hog, hunting tales, /: 283—84 
Wild kidney bean (P. polystachios ) , 3: 

327 * . 

Wild leeks ( A . trie oc cum) , 2: 57—5 9 
'Wild lemon (P. peltatum ) ,- 3: 298—99 
Wild lettuce ( Lactuca graminifolia).- 
( family Co.mpositae) , 2: 87—88 
Wild lettuce salad, 2: 88 , 

Wild onion {Allium cernuum) {family 
Liliaceae ) , 2: 56 
Wild onion sauce, 2: 57 r 
Wild passion flower (P. incarnata ), 3: 314 
J Wild peanut (4- bracteata ) , 3: 328 
Wild plant foods 
Spring, 2: 47-94 
Summer and Fall, 3: 274—353 
Wild plants, dyeing with, 2: 207—12 
Wild plum catsup, 3: 302 
Wild plum conserve, 3: 302 
Wild plum jam, 3: 302 
Wild plum preserves, 3: 302 
Wild radish ( Raphanus, rhaphanistrum) 
(family Cruciferae ) , 2: 73 

"■ * ■ 
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Wild spinach (C. album), 2: 66-67 
Wild strawberry ( Fragaria virginiana) 
(family Rosaceae) , 2: 92-94 . 

Wild strawberry jam, 2: 93 1 
Wild strawberry preserves, 2: 93-94 
Wild strawberry tea, 2: 93 

Wild teas, 3: 33 I_ 33 

agrimony, 3: 332 . • 

basswood, 3: 333 
red clover, 3: 332-33 
Williams, Craig, 3: 244 
Williams, Delia, 2; 81 
.Williams, Don and Jeff, 3: 135 ' 

Williams, Lum, 1: 191 
Wilson, David, 2: 324 
Wilson, Tommy, 1: 124 
Windows, log cabin, z: 10.1-3 
Wineberry (Rubus phoenicolasius) 

(family Rosaceae ), 3: 280-81 
.Winter, forecasting, z: 208—10 
by animals, /: 208 
by fire, T: 210 
by insects, z: 209 
by. the moon, z: 210 
by plants, z; 209-10 ., 

by the weather, z: 210 j 

Winter cress ( Barbarea vulgarly), 2: 

78-79 . -x 

Winter grape (V, vulpina ) , 3: 316 
Winterweed (.?. media), 2: 70—71 
Witches. See Boogers, witches, and haints 
Witches' gowan (7*. officinale ) , 2: 88—90 
Wood, Celia, 3: 446-49 
Wood and timber, 1: 31-37 
curing, z: 32 

cutting, by phase of the moon, z: 219 
for making a tub wheel, 2: 145’ 
for ox yokes, 2: 113 
tools and skill with, z; 38—52 
dressing, z: 52 " ' * 

drilling holes, z: 52 ... ..... 
hewingv -z v 4!-42 ^ 
notching and joining, z; 43-44 
splitting and riving, 1: 45— 5 1 
uses of, z: 32-37 
ash, /; 37 
black gum, z: 37 
cherry, z: 37 
■chestnut, z: 32—33 
hickory, z: 33-3V 
■ locust, 1: 34-35 
maple, '1:37 • 

miscellaneous varieties, z: 37 
poplar, 1: 35 
walnut, z: 35-36 

"Wood sorrel ( Oxalis filipes , O. cornicu - 
fata), 3- 342-43 

Wood sorrel cream sauce, 3: 343 
Wood sorrel lemonade, 3: 343 
Wood stove, cooking* over, z 162-64 


/ 
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^Woodward, Arthur, 3: 123 
Wood wedges (gluts), 1: 38, 40 
Woo 1 

carding and spinning, 2: 184—93 - 
skeins, 2: 204—12 

dyeing with wild plants, 2: 207—12 
... making, 2: 204—6 
washing, 2: 179 

. See also Weaving clotTi " ^ 

Wooten, Aaron, 3: 39, 40 

Worley, M. C., 3: 128, 131-35 

Worms, home remedy for, i: 247 

Worst, Edward F., 2: 245 

Woundwort {A. millefolium) , 3: 341—42 

Yarrow ( Achillea millefolium) (family 
Cornpositae ) , 3: 341—42 
Yarrow salad, 3: 342 
Yarrow tea, 3: 342 
Yellow dock (R, crispa) , 2: 61-63 
Yellow gal ingale (C. esculentus) y 3: 325— 
26 

Yellow go wan ( 7 \ officinale ), 2: 88-90 

jt 
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Yellow jaundice, home remedy for, 1: 247 
Yellow lady-slipper (Cypripedimn ) , 3: 

2 45 , . 

\ ellow passion flower ( Passiflora lutea) , 

3 : 3 ] 5 

Yellow rocket ( B . verna ), 2: 78 
York, Terry, 3: 81, 82, 364, 366 
Young, Carlton, 2: 202, 216 
Young, David, 2: 216 

Zodiac, 1 : 212-27 

degrees and signs of, /.* 212-15 
miscellaneous information, 1: 219 
planting by, 1: 212—27 

and how it works, 1: 21.5— 17 
information chart, 1: 213 
the rules, 1: 217-18 
reaping and harvesting by, 1: 218—19 
for those who believe, /: 219—25 \ 

for those who doubt, 1: 225-26 
Zoellner, Will, 2: 117, 132, 331, 363-64, 
374 "5* 56. 62, 65, 68, 69, 75 
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